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Portentous. — The  National  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  printed  at  M'^ashiiigton,  under  the  im- 
oiediate  patronage  of  the  administration, 
arid  strongly  supported  by  the  whole  demo¬ 
cratic  phalanx,  (for  that  party  does  support 
Ms  political  journals ^  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  ability,)  is  well  known  to  be  ah  unerring 
standard  of  the  sentiments  and  intentions 
of  the  present  cabinet.  With  this  fact  in 
view,  the  following  extract  from  thaPpaper 
dla  ims  the  most  serious  attention : 

“  IMPRESSMEXT  OF  SEAMENS* 

**  T4ii^  important  subject  having  been  waved  in 
•He  late  negociations  at  Ghent,  and  a  treaty  of 
i)eace  concluded  without  any  proviiiions  thereon, 
the  j>ubject  will,  in  ail  human  prolmbility,  become 
u  source  of  contention,  and  possibly  of  war,  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  England.” 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  article,  the 
democratic  prinls  teemed  with  affected  re¬ 
joicings  and  frantic  gratulations  on  the 

honourdbU^'^  and  even  “  s^lorious^]  peace 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  goverijment.  The  peace  was 
honourable,  they  asserted,  not  only  to  the 
people, of  thei  United  States,  but  to  its  go¬ 
vernment  also.  Mr;  Madison  himself,  in 
his  message  of  the  18th  February  last,* 
aays, 

“  Peace,  at  all  times  a  blessing,  is  peculiarly 
Welcome,  therefore,  at  a  perioil,  when  the  causes 
«f  the  war  have  ceased  to  operate ;  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  q/*  defence  ;  and  the  nation  can  review  its  con¬ 
duct  without  regret  and  without  reproach,^ 

There  is  something  extremely  ludicrous 
jri  the  gravity,  with  which  Mr.  Madison, 
who  commenced  a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  Great  Britain  to  concede  certain 
points  to  him,  who  coniinenced,  irf  other 
words,  a  war  of  offence,  boasts  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  his  pow  ers  of  defence  !  Mr.  Ma¬ 
dison  commenced  his  war  to  compel  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  hjB.contim^, 
It  to  compel  an  abandoftrient  of  the  Bfimn 
doctrine  of  blockades  and  impressments; 
8nd  he  concludes,  in  the  end,  a  worse  peace 
than  was  offered  him  two  years  before.  But 
the  good  gentleman  being  deterrriined  never 
to  seem  in  the  wrong,  while  sophistry  and 
ahold  face  can  prevent  it,  exclaims— “  Glo- 

•y»  glory  i  ‘  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DEMON- 
•TraTED  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  ITS  POWERS 
ep  DEFENCE  I” 
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If  Mr.  Madison  had  been  an  honest  man  j 
or,  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  liis  head,  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  especially 
his  own  party,  w^erc  consuniraately  bigot¬ 
ed  and  stupid,  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  embody  such  stuff  as  ibis,  in  an  execu* 
tive  message.  And  full  sorry  he  now  cer* 
tainly  is,  that  he  did  so;  It  was  too  fialpa- 
hie  an  imposition,  for  even  the  most  stupid 
gulls  to  clash  their  jobher-nowis  against. 
Accordingly,  our  wily  machiavel  is  paddling 
back.  Inasmuch  as  the  paiiy  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  war  has  lieen  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  cabU 
net,  seeing  that  on  the  one  hand,  nothing' 
proposed  has  been  obtained  by  the  treaty^ 
and  on  the  other,  our  long  possessed  llntitn 
drawn  into  question  by  it;  our  expert,  poli¬ 
tical  mariner  takes  the  other  tack,  and  we 
are  now  assured  that  impressments  “  will 
become  again  a  source  of  contention,  and  po$» 
sibly  of  rvarJ*^ 

Now,  were  it  not  for  the  duplicity,  the 
base  and  abject  hypocrisy,  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  l>een  practised  ujM>ti  us,  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  treaty,  I  should  be  dis>- 
posed  to  compliment  Master  Gales  and  his 
president,  upon  the  sincerity  nianifested  in 
the  al>ove  article.  For  sincere  it  certainly 
is ;  because, 

Firstly.  By  declaring,  that  the  question 
of  irri-Tessments  ^  will  again’  become  a 
source  of  contention,  and  possibly  of  rvarf* 
it  is  necessarily  implied  and  admitted,  that 
[the  war,  from  which  we  have  just  escaped, 
has  failed  of  attaining  its  object.  But  it  is 
most  laudably  sincere,  because,  while  it 
avows  the  mortification  which  gnaws  Mr. 
Madison's  heart,  it  does, 

Secondly.  Warn  us  fairly  and  honestly 
of  his  future  intentions. 

Whether  the  subject  of  impreesmeift  is  to 
become  again  a  source  of  contention,  can  hy 
no  man  be  so  certainly  known,  as  by  the 
president;  and  Ids  printer  has^^old  us,  iri  his 
behalf,  that  it  will.  That  is,  therefore,  I 
think,  to  be  considered  as  a  point  rc- 
solved  upon.  Impressments  will  again  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  contention.  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,*  of  course,  will  them  so.  They 
will  “  possibly  become  a  source  o^  rtforP 
There  is  evidently  but  one  way,  iri  which 
the  latter  event  can  happen.  H  by  the  (?#W* 
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tcntion,  wliich  I  understaild  to  meHn.  di;.io- 
malic  see  sawing^  .his  qi.eslioii  cr.uiioi  bt 
settled  to  Mr.  Madison’s  sa  islaetiou,  war, 
he  tells  us,  may  pombly  Ibilow.  If  hi 
means  again  to  contend  about  itni.ressmenis; 
and  il  he  means  that  his  contetUwn  shall  nut 
be  idle,  frivoious,  and  merely  vexatious, 
then,  ill  case  he  does  not  attain  his  end, 
HE,  I  presume,  means  again  to  go  to  war. 
That  end  will  certainly  not  be  attained  by 
ccnlenticnr  which  was  not  to  be  attained  by 
roar.  Contention  will,  “  in  alt  human  pro- 
bability^^  ensue ;  war,  possibly.  Mark  the 
ditference,  contention,  probably  bee  .  use, 
that  is  a  subject  under  the  separate  con- 
troul  of  the  president.  possibly  ;  that 

is,  if  congress  can  be  again  dragooned  into 
so  mad  and  di  sperate  a  measure. 

“  My  voice  is  still  for  war,”  is  the  clear 
and  indubitable  meaning  then,  of  this  demi- 
official  annnnciaiion. 

If  BO,  inquires  the  reader,  why  w  as  not 
the  war  coutimud?  Because,  it  was  idle  to 
contend  against  Great  Britain,  while  tha( 
power  was  not  embroiled  with  any  other 
enemy.  Whenever  she  shall  be  again 
at  war,  then,  I  understand  the  article  to 
mean,  that  we  shall  again  make  war  upon 
her,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  that  event,  by  proper  di¬ 
plomatic  contentions. 

The  future  peace  of  this  country,  then, 
depends  upon  two  things.  If  tl*ere  shall  e 
an  European  war,  and,  if  Mr.  Madison,  or 
bis  party,  shall  then  be  in  fK)wer,  we  shall 
again  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  first  we  can  never  prevent.  The 
latter  we  may.  They  will  go  to  war,  when 
♦hey  please.  We  are  to  go  to  war,  when 
ihfy  do;  provided  Mr.  Madison,  and  his 
fellow  warhawks,  have  then  the  manage 
ment  of  our  affairs. 

The  intention  of  the  cabinet  is  openly 
avowed — bohlly,  manfully — and  lam  glad 
to  have  it  in  my  power,  for  once,  to  say, 
hohcstly,^ 

Is  sticK  an  administration,  with  frnch 
views,  the  one,  to  w  hich  the  interests' of 
these  states  can  be  safely  confided  T 

1  could  always  believe  in  the  sincerity 
and  patriotism  of  those,  who,  during  the 
late  war,  were  desirous  of  a  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  it,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  a 
peace ;  for,  towards  the  close  of  it,  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Examiner  and  Courier,  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  gave  pretty 
largely  into  this  error  myself.  And  certain- 

%«ver  was  man  more  outf.  than  h  in  re¬ 


gard  to  the  disposition  of  the  British  cabm^ 
towards  this  country.  I  certainly  did  thiuk 
t  should  not  be  allowed  a  peace,  but  upon 
conditions  more  humiliating  to  the  cmmtryy 
than  that  which  we  obtained — that  was  hu¬ 
miliating  only  to  the  administr alien.  All 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  between 
those  who  disapproved  the  war,  and  thought 
it  best  to  yield  it  no  support ;  and  those 
who  disap[>roving  the  war,  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent,  since  we  were  in  it,  to  give  it  support;* 
is  now  at  an  end.  The  peace  party  can  now 
readily  reunite.  And  the  true  question, 
which  will  be  now  before  the  public,  will 
he,  whether  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  again 
committing  our  repose  and  prosperity  tf»  the 
madmen,  who,  tortured  by  mortification  and 
humiliated  pride,  avow  their  determination 
to  renew  the  war,  the  first  opportunity, 
which,  according  to  their  shallow  wits,  shall 
seem  to  render  it  expedient  ? 

The  article  from  the  Intelligencer  is  a 
treasure  to  the  people  of  this  country,  if 
they  will  but  receive  it  as  such.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  fairly  put  to  them.  They  have,  in 
every  succeeding  election,  between  demo- 
cr.  cy  and  federalism,  to  decide  w  hich  they 
prefer,  war,  armies,  debts  and  taxes,  on  the 
one  hand;  or  peace,  liberty  and  commerce, 
on  the  other.  That  peacj^  w  hich  produced 
universal  rejoicings  and  iPiiminations,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  Messing  to  this  nation — that 
peace  will  be  taken  from  us  by^  democracy — 
for  it  is  pul  licly  and  openly  avowed — that 
eace  will  l>e  again  abandoned  for  the 
crimes,  the  distresses,  the  miseries  of  war, 
whenever  the  occasion  shidl  serve. 

I  appeal  to  the  sober  judgments  of  my 
fellow  citizens :  is  it  safe  again  to  trust 
these  d<  motis  of  war  and  carnage  w  itk 
pow  er  ? 

The  report,  again. — On  the  disorgan¬ 
izing  re])Ort  of  the  committee,  of  which* 
Mr.  Edwards  was  chairman,  1  have  liither-' 
to  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed:  that 
it  cannot  possibly  do  any  good,  and  may 
be  the  cause  of  much  bitter  altercation  be- 
tveen  the  state  of  New-York  ami  New- 
Ei^land.  It  is  certainly  the  first  time  that 
any  state  of  this*  union  has  undertaken  tO' 
libel  another,  in  solemn  legislative  form.* 
It  is  the  first  time  that  any  state  has  not 
treated  the  propositions  of  another  with 
respect.  '  And  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if 
the  different  states  are  to  treat  each  other 
as  enemies,  whenever  they  happen  to  differ' 
in  their  notions,  of  correct  policy,  or  coa* 
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stitutional  eonstnictioiiB,  this  union, a*  ready 
lar^e,  tjnwieldy  and  rickety  enough,  will 
fall  to  pieces  from  the  continual  jarrings 
and  shocks  by  which  it  will  l)e  agitated. 

1  wish  to  be  very  precisely  understood 
in  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Edwards,  or  any  of 
bis  colleagues  of  the  committee,  had,  in  con¬ 
versation,  or  addressing  ameetingof  citizens, 
or  In  a  newspaper,  given  publicity  to  the  as¬ 
sertions  and  calumnies  contained  in  this  re¬ 
port,!  should  indeed  havediffered  from  him, 
both  as  to  his  facts  and  argtiments.  But  still,  1 
should  not  have  deemed  him  a  suiyect  for 
severe  censure.  The  zeal  of  a  party  man  often 
misleads  him ;  and  common  sense  and  hum¬ 
ble  reason  expire  in  the  heat  and  fermen¬ 
tation  of  a  bigoted  mind.  Instaifces  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  regretted,  but  may  be 
forgiven. 

But, when  men,  because  they  happen  to 
be  representatives,  stamp  the  image  of  their 
ow  n  bigotry  upon  the  body  of  the  common 
wealth ;  when  they  cause  a  community  in 
its  sovereign  character,  to  insult  another 
community,  for  acts  done  in  its  sovereign 
character ;  w  hen,  to  pronositions,  constitu¬ 
tionally,  and  respectfully  made  to  them, 
they  return  a  reply  teeming  with  slander 
and  contumely,  do  they  not  cause  a  sove¬ 
reign  community  to  act  with  a  rudeness, 
which  no  well  bred  nerson  should  ever  he 
guilty,  in  individual  intercourse  with  his 
equals  ? 

If  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  report  had 
been  contained  in  a  declaration  of  war 
against,  or  as  inducing  to  the  expulsion  of 
New  England  from  the  confederacy,  how¬ 
ever  the  accuracy  of  the  detail  might  be 
disputed,  we  should  all  agree  that  mch  Ian- 
gMflgr,  although  somewhat  too  coarse,  was 
not  wholly  unfitted  to  stir  up  the  w  eak  and 
intemperate  to  combine  in  the  attainment 
of  the  ohj€ct4  But  for  any  state  in  our  con¬ 
federacy,  under  the  solemn  forms  of  legis¬ 
lative  sanction,  to  offer  so  flagrant  an  insult 
to  the  legislature  ami  the  people  of  two 
other  states,  merely  because  those  states, 
exercising  a  constitutional  privilege,  ex¬ 
press  their  desire  of  having  certain  amend¬ 
ments  made  in  the  articles  of  the  confede¬ 
racy,  is  an  indecorum  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  United  States;  and  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  enfeeble  the  ties  which  connect 
the  states  with  each  other. 

I  shall  not  now  endeavour  to  vindicate 
New  England  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  her.  She  needs  no  aid,  in  this  respect. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man^  who  desires 
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a  continuance  of  the  union,  to  pi^mote,  an 
much  as  he  can,  harmony  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  consequently  to  condemn  all  mea¬ 
sures  calculated  to  produce  irritation  and 
iliscord. 

Is  it,  let  me  ask,  to  .be  expected,  that 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will  be  si¬ 
lent  under  these  insults  ?  That  their  people 
will  ignominiously  endure  these  outrages  ? 
If  not,  what  are  to  be  the  consequences  ?  Or 
who  shall  dare  to  foretell  them  ?  An  indivi¬ 
dual  could  not  be  silent  under  such  defa¬ 
mation.  Is  it  to  l)e  expected  then,  that 
the  sovereign  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  will  endure  it  tamely  ?  Insult 
so  unprovoked,  contumely  so  studied,  so 
laboured,  so  undeserved  ? 

The  acceptance  of  this  report,  unless  ib 
shall  be  atoned  for  by  the  raos*  signal  repa¬ 
ration,  will  do  more  towards  a  dissolution 
of  the  union,  than  all  that  has  yet  happen¬ 
ed.  How  would  New-Vork,  and  the  peo- 
fde  of  New-York  feel,  if  Massachusetts  had 
thus  insulted  us  ?  Should  we  ever  be  able  to 
consent  to  the  dishonour  of  tamely  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  treatment  ?  In  one  wofd, 
and  1  entreat  the  more  moderate  democrats 
to  reflect  upon  it  seriously,  coiild  we,  or 
can  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  submit 
to  it  without  disgrace,  without  infamy  ? 
And  are  the  dreatlful  consequences  which 
must  follow  this  effervescence  of  party  bi¬ 
gotry,  to  he  thus  unnecessanly  incurred, 
when  the  simple  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  in  the  usual  form,  would  an¬ 
swer  every  substantial  purpose  ? 

Virsrinia^  however,  will  be  gratified.- 
Her  [Kiliticians  have  already  succeeded  in 
distracting  the  democratic  party,  in  thin 
state;  and  if  they  can  see  a  real,  hmg 
winded  quarrel  brewed  up  betwetm  this 
state  and  New  England,  they  wifi  never 
fear  a  competitor  from  the  north :  and  the 
Virginia  dynasty  wrill  be  secured,  forever. 

In  Virginia  they  can  always  make  up 
their  quarrels.  Mr,  Monroe  can  one  day^ 
oppose  his  name  to  Mr.  Madison,  as  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency  i  and  the  next  be-' 
come  the  supple  instrument  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son’s  fiolicy ;  and  behold,  on  the  third,  he 
is  the  confirmed  presidential  candidate  !  In 
the  mean  time  the  democrats  of  Ne'v- York 
(as  is  ever  the  case  when  a  nominatioo  it 
agitated)  are  set  together  by  the  ears;  und 
now  it  is  moreover  contrived,  that  by  wan¬ 
tonly  insulting,  they  shall  ensure  perpetual 
discord  with  New  England. 

“  It  is  fwt’  in  our  sktrs^  in  onrsekey 
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that  we  are  underlings,"  that  we  are  the 
puppets  of- a  base  and  dts,>icable  policy. 
Bui  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  from  this  ab¬ 
ject  condition,  until  a  becoming  pride  and  a 
high  sense  of  honor  shall  have  extirpated 
tlie  rancour  of  party. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  is  iiiider- 
stood  1o  be  seriously  occupied  in  devising  a 
new  system  for  giving  relief  in  cases  of  in¬ 
solvency.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  scolding  “  hard  hearted  cre¬ 
ditors  Nor  do  I  deem  it  to  be  good  poli¬ 
cy  to  have  a  general  and  permanent  system, 
which  shall  render  it  easy  for  debtors,  to 
absolve  themselves  fiom  their  engag<^nients. 
Such  a  system  necessarily  encourages  to 
careless  extravagance,  and  rank  specula¬ 
tion.  But,  upon  peculiar  occasions,  devia¬ 
tion  from  general  systems  is  no  less  wise, 
than  the  system  may,  in  general,  be  excel¬ 
lent.  The  .declaration  of  war,  ruined  many 
men ;  and  the  failure  of  payments,  hy  the 
general  government,  affected  every  extre¬ 
mity  of  society.  The  subsequent  embar¬ 
rassments  of  the  hanks,  and  the  stinted 
discounts,  to  which  they  were  restricted, 
could  not  but  affect  multitudes.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been,  that  men  have  failed  in 
business,  merely  because  no  human  fore¬ 
sight  could  enable  them  to  stand.  Business 
will  soon  flow*  in  its  usual  and  regular 
channel.  Men  will  be  then  justly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  errors  they  may  commit  in 
calculation,  or  otherwise.  But  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  events  have  tiaffled 
the  most  flattering,  and,  appar^^ntly,  well 
founded  calculations.  If  it  has  been,  during 
that  period,  difficult  to  act  right,  let  us  re¬ 
medy  its  evils  so  far,  as  to  give  the  unhap¬ 
py  sufferers  a  fair  opportunity  to  try  their 
ent^rprize  and  fortune  once  again.  “  The 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained^^  But  jus¬ 
tice  itself  requires,  that  a  remedy  should  he 
applied  to  misfortunes,  which  could  not  be 
prevented. 


FOR  THB  EXAMINER. 

Mr.  Gakdenier, 

Sir — A  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  25th 
ult.  puts  a  number  of  queries  to  General 
Dearborn,  touching  the  outrages  committetl 
by  the  troops  under  his  command  while  in 
the  town  of  Y ork. 

The  manner  in  which  these  queries  are 
propounded,  evince  one  of  two  things — 
either  “  Truth”  knows  notliiug  about  the 


matter,  or  else  he  knows  a  ^rcal  deal  viorc 
than  he  seems  disposed  to  tell. 

If  the  buildings  were  burned,  as  the  w  ri- 
ter  insinuates  hy  his  questions,  and  if  he 
was  on  the  spot,  why  not  hbfdly  make  the 
assertion,  and  give  the  lie  direct  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  as  there  is  nO  law  ,  human  or  di¬ 
vine,  to  make  a  man  convict  himself. 

The  general  “assures”  his  “dear”  friend 
Varnum,  “t/iot  no  buildinfr^  public  or  pri^ 
vatCy^  excepting  a  few  block  houses,  were 
either  injured  or  destroyed  during  bis  reign 
in  the  capitol  of  “  Uppermost  Canada# 
“  Truth”  asks  him,  whether  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  did  not  wait  upon  him, 
three  duus  afUr  the  surrender  of  the  cilVi  and 
state,  that  on  the  morninsr  tf  that  day,  the 
most  unwarrantable  excesses  had  been 
committed  ?  The  general,  in  his  letter  to 
friend  V  arnum,  does  not  even  bint  at  such 
a  circumstance,  but  acquits  himself  of  any 
such  charge  in  the  mogt  explicit  manner. 
Now,  sir,  (and  I  assert  it  to  the  teeth  of 
the  hero,)  that  the  buildins^s  alluded  to  were 
destroyed;  i\Yu\  if  I  was  as  anxious  as  “  Truth,’^ 
1  could  ask  him  a  few’  questions  also.  If  I 
chose,  I  could  inquire  whether  the  same 
Judge  Scott,  who,  (if  w  e  may  believe  the 
general,)  wrote  him  “a  compljmentarj'  let¬ 
ter”  for  the  humane  treatment  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  exi^erienced  from  our  troops,  and 
for  his  particul??r  respect  to  their  persons 
and  property,  was  not  one  of  the  deputation 
before  mentionedy  that  w  aited  on  I>irn  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  rvanton  confiatp'olion  of  the  par- 
lianunt  house  ?  I  could  likewise  inquire* 
whether  he  has  not  alwavs  believed  that 
the  aforesaid  “  complimentary  letter,”  (if 
such  a  production  was  ever  penned,)  was 
written  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Judge  Scotty 
being  dt  the  same  tinfie  convinced  that  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  general’s  troops 
would  have  the  effect  to  rivet  more  firmly 
the  attachment  of  the  Canadians  to  their 
kingy  hy  exciting  a  detestation  for  their 
invaders? 

Did  I  condescend  to  introduce  minor  sub- 
I  jects,  I  might  ask — ‘what  became  of  that 
!  musical  snuff  boXy  which  “  played  so  preb 
tily,”  and  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  inquiry  ? 

What  became  of  the  immense  plunder y 
public  and  privatCy  which  was  shipped  from 
York  to  Sackett’s  Harliour  ? 

What  became  of  the  private  phmdery  the 
weight  of  w  hich  made  thirty  men  to  stagger, 
and  of  which  “  our  general”  was  officially 
made  aequaiated  ? 
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£  will  not  ask  whether  any  tailor’s  bills, 
tor  lace  coats,  were  left  unpaid,  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  which,  reijuired  extraordinary 
supplies,  hut  1  will  ask,  who  plundered  fifteen 
cases  of  wine  from  a  private  house  on  the 
morning  that  our  troops  departed  from 
York  ? 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  touch  a  little  upon 
(©ther  points,  respecting  other  s^reat  charac¬ 
ters^  and  may  probably,  when  I  move  over  to 
Fori  George,  among  other  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  amuse  you  with  tJu  droll  story  of 
General  VincenCs  black  horse. 

INQUIRER. 

TTe  have  copied  to-day  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  iVIonroe,  vindicating  the 
treaty  he  made  with  Great  Britain.  When 
it  is  perceived  how  justly  and  sensibly  he 
then  reasoned  in  favour  of  peice,  and  how 
correct  a  comparison  he  has  made  of  the 
blessings  of  tranquility"  and  comm^^rce,  with 
the  disadvantages  and  danger  of  war,  we 
should  scarcely  deem  it  |K)ssible,  if  we 
did  not  know  the  fact  to  be  so,  that  though 
this  gentleman  has  since  been  one  of  I  he 
most  zealous  soouters  for  w^ar,  even  after 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  was  as- 
cert  iine<i,  he  still  makes  pretensiojis  to  con¬ 
sistency  and  the  confidence  of  honest  men. 
Nor  do  we  make  any  doubt,  that  he  too 
supports  the  ass^Ttion  that  we  have  come 
honourably  out  of  the  war.  But  the  can¬ 
did  reader  will  perceive  to  bis  regret,  in 
this  letter,  the  happy  arrangements  placed 
within  our  reach  by  the  rejected  treaty, 
which  werejsulkily  set  aside  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  that  it  might  be  exchanged,  after 
a  lasting  scene  of  blood^shed,  desolation  and 
dishonour,  for  the  marrowless  skeleton  of 
the  treaty,  vvhich  has  been  substituted. 

As  Mr.  Monroe  has  his  admirers,  who 
are  l)eginning  to  laud  him,  if  possible,  into 
the  presidency%  such  a  document  as  this 
merits  uncommon  attention.  Fed,  Rep. 

Extract  of  a  letter  frotn  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Madison^  then  secretary  of  state,  dated  ai 
Rkhjnond,  Fa.  Feb.  28,  1808,  accompany- 
the  messasre  of  the  Frcsid>nt}of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  received  the  22d  March,  1 808, 

“  The  impressment  of  seamen  from  the 
merchant  vessels  is  a  topic,  which  claims  a 
primary  attention,  from  the  order  which  it 
holds  in  your  letter ;  but  more  especially 
from  some  important  considerations  that  are 
connected  with  it.  The  idea  entertained 
hy  the  public  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  Uni¬ 


ted  States  were  abandoned  liy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  commissioners  in  the  late  negotiation, 
and  that  their  seamen  were  left  by  tacit  ac- 
quiesceijce,  if  not  formal  renunciation,  to 
depend  for  their  safety,  on  the  mercy  of  the 
British  cruisers.  1  have,  on  the  contrary^ 
always  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that 
the  ground  on  whiohthat  interest  placed 

by  the  paper  of  the  British  commissioners 
of  Novtm  »er  8,  1806,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  accompanied  it,  was  both  ho* 
nourable  and  adiantageous  to  the  United 
States ;  that  it  contained  a  concession  in 
their  favour,  on  the  part  of  Great  'Britain, 
on  the  great  principle  of  contestation,  ne¬ 
ver  before  made  by  a  formal  and  obligatory 
act  of  the  government,  which  w^as  highly 
favourable  to  their  interest ;  and  that  italso 
imposed  on  her  the  obligation  to  conform 
her  practice  under  it  till  a  more  complete 
arrangement  should  be  concluded,  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  U.  States.” 

•‘We  were,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  paper  of  the  British  com¬ 
missioners  placed  the  interest  of  impress- 
I  ment  on  ground,  which  it  w'as,  both  sefe 
and  honourable  for  the  United  States  to  adj 
init ;  that,  in  short,  it  gave  their  government 
the  command  of  the  subject,  for  every  d€> 
cessary  and  useful  purpose.  Attached  to 
the  treaty,  it  was  the  Imsis,  or  condition  on 
which  the  treaty  rested.  Strong  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  in  their  favour  on  the  great  question 
of  right,  and  admitting  a  favourable  con¬ 
struction  on  others,  it  placed  them  on  more 
elevated  ground  in  these  respects  than  they 
had  held  before  ;  and  by  keeping  the  negor 
tiation  open  to  obtain  a  more  con^plete  ad¬ 
justment,  the  administration  wks  armed 
with  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  it 

“  When  I  took  into  view  the  prosperous 
and  happy  condition  of  the  United  States, 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations ;  that 
as  a  neutral  power,  they  w’ere  almost  the 
exclusive  carriers  of  the  productions  of  thq 
whole  world;  and  that  in  commerce  they 
flourished  beyond  example,  notw  ithstanding 
the  losses  which  they  occasionally  suffered, 

I  was  strong  in  the  opinion  that  those 
blessings  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  in  such 
a  question.  Many  other  consklerationS 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  that  sentiment.  1 
knew  that  the  United  States  were  not  pre* 
pared  for  war;  that  their  coast  was  unfor¬ 
tified,  and  their  cities  in  a  greiit  measure 
defenceless ;  that  their  militia,  in  many  of 
the  states  was  neither  armed  nor  trained^ 
and  their  whole  revenwe  was  derived  from 
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commerce.  I  could  not  presume  that  there  I  iucoiisiderabic.  I  am  in  possesNion  of  no  other 


was  just  cause  to  doubt  which  of  the  alter* 
natives  ought  to  be  preferred.” 

SURRENDER  OF  FORT  BOWYER. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Major  General  Jackson  to 
the  Secretary  of  IVar^  dated 
Headquarters,  7tb  military  district, 
INew«Orleans,  24tb  Feb.  1815. 


account  but  that  which  comes  from  the  prison¬ 
ers.  About  30  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  besides 
boats  and  barges,  are  lying  within  the  bar  and 
above  IVIobile  Point,  and  several  ships  of  the 
line  on  the  south  and  west  of  Dauphin  Island. 
The  wind  is  fair,  and  i  expect  the  honour  of 
seeing  them  here  every  night — if  I  do,  1  have 
great  confidence  my  next  will  be  on  a  pleasant¬ 
er  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  with  consideration 


Sir— The  flag  vessel,  which  1  sept  to  the  ene*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  with  consideratl 
icoy’.s  fleet,  returned  a  few  days  ago,  bringing  a  of  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
letter  of  assurance  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  that  J.  WINCHESTER,  Brig.  Gen. 


the  American  prisoners,  taken  in  the  guntioaiS. 
nod  sent  to  the  Havana,  shall  be  returned  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  Nymph  has  been 
despatched  for  them. 

Through  the  same  channel,  I  received  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Bow- 
yer.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  Cql.  Lawrence’s 
letter,  and  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  fn 
consequence  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- six,  lias  been 
made  to  the  list  of  American  prisoners.  To 
redeem  them  and  the  seamen,  f  have  in  con- 


Com.  E.  Sec.  7th  yfil.  Dis» 
P.  S.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  360 
men,  including  officers.  Three  'jiiiiII  schooners 
in  which  the  detachment  was  tran^ixirted  over 
the  bay,  were  captured  by  the  enemy’s  barges 
after  the  troops  had  landed.  4*  W, 

The  Hon.  James  Monroe, 

Secretary  at  War. 

Lt,  Col.  Lawrence  to  General  Jackson. 

Fort  Bowyer,  Feb.  12,  1815. 
Sir— Imperious  necessity  has  compelled  me 


formity  with  propositions  held  out  by  Admiral  to  enter  into  articles  of  capitulation  with  Ma- 
Cochrane,  forwarded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  Jor  General  John  Lambert,  commanding  his  Bri- 


sissippi  upwards  of  400  British  prisoners. 
Others  wilt  be  sent  to  complete  the  exchange, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  Natchez,  to  which 
place  1  had  found  it  expedient  to  order  them. 

I  received  a  letter  from  General  Winchester, 
dated  on  the  16th,  stating,  that  Major  Blue, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Bow¬ 
yer,  succeeded  In  carrying  one  of  the  enemy’s 


tannic  majesty’s  forces  in  front  of  Fort  Bowyer, 
a  copy  of  which  I  forward  you  for  the  pur  {>ose 
of  etfecting  an  imnietiiate  exchange  of  prison  *rs. 
Nothing  but  the  want  of  provisions,  and  finding 
myself  completely  surrounded  by  thousands — 
batteries  erected  on  the  sand — inoimds  which 
completely  commanded  the  fort — and  the  ene¬ 
my  having  advanced,  by  regular  approaches. 


picquets,  consisting  of  17,  but  was  too  late  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  ditches,  and  the  utter 
effect  the  whole  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  impossibility  of  getting  any  assistance  or  sup- 
detached — the  fort  having  capitulated  21  hours  plies,  would  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  mca- 
1>efore  his  arrival.  sure.  Feeling  confident,  and  it  being  the  nua- 

I  learn  from  the  bearer  of  my  late  despatches  niraous  opinion  of  the  officers,  that  we  conhl  not 


to  the  enemy’s  fleet,  who  was  detained  during 
the  operations  against  Fort  Bowyer,  that  his  loss 
on  that  occasion,  by  the  fire  from  Uic  garrison, 
vas  between  twenty  and  forty. 


retain  the  post,  and  that  the  lives  of  many  va¬ 
luable  officers  and  soldiers  would  have  been 
uselessly  sacrificed,  I  thought  it  most  desira¬ 
ble  to  adopt  this  plan.  A  full  and  correct  state- 


I  have  the  honour  tp  be,  with  great  respect.  |  ment  will  be  furnished  yon  as  early  as  possible 


your  obedient  servant,  I 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
Major  General  Cortid*g. 
jflon.  James  Monroe,  secretary  of  war. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Win-- 
Chester,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated 

Mobile,  17th  Feb.  1815. 

Sir— It  becomes  my  duty  to  communicate  to 
you  the  unpleasant  news  of  tho  loss  of  Fort 
Bowyer.  It  was  closely  invested  by  laiifl,  as 
well  as  water,  on  the  8th  iist.  On  the  10th 
and  11th  I  passed  a  detachment  over  the  bay 
with  a  view  to  divert  the  enemy  from  his  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  it  arrived  about  24  hours  too  late. 


Captain  Chamberlain,  who  bears  this  to  E. 
Livingston,  Esq.  will  relate  to  him  every  parti¬ 
cular,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfactory. 

1  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  humble 
servant, 

W.  LAWRENCE, 

Lt.  Col,  Com'dg. 

Major  General  Jackson. 

ARTICLES  OP  CAPITULATION. 

Agreed  upon  between  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  and  Ma^ 
jor  General  Lambert  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Bowyer,  on  the  Mnbite  Point,  Wth  Feb.  1815. 
1.  That  the  Iprt  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
arms  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  its  existing 


longh  time  enough  to  capture  one  of  the  ene-  state  as  to  the  works,  ordnance,  ammunition, 


nay’s  barges  with  17  seamen,  who  say  the  gar¬ 
rison  capitulated  on  the  12th;  that  the  hesieg- 


and  every  species  of  military  stores. 

2.  T’^at  the  garrison  shall  be  considered  as 


ers  had  advanced  their  works  on  the  land  side  prisoners  of  war,  the  troops  marching  out  with 
^o  within  certain  musket  shot  of  the  parap^^ts  of  their  colours  flying  and  drums  beating,  and 
^0  fart ;  loss  l^H|ed  on  oitlier  side  if  ground  their  ariqs  on  the  glacis— tlie  otl^cers 
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fciiftiiia:  their  Kwortls  and  the  whole  to  be  em¬ 
barked  ill  such  ships  as  the  British  naval  cona- 
maiider  in  chief*  shall  appoint. 

3.  All  private  proper  ty  to  be  respected. 

4.  That  a  communication  shall  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  of*  the  same  to  the  roinmandini;  officer 
of*  the  7th  military  district  of  the  United  *^tates, 
and  every  end''avour  made  to  effect  an  early  ex- 
chaiise  of  prisoners. 

5.  That  the  earrison  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
main  in  the  fort  until  12  o’clock  to-morrow,  a 
British  guard  belnsf  put  in  possession  of  the  in¬ 
ner  gate  at  three  o’clock  to-d  iy,  tim  body  of  the 
guard  remainimr  on  the  glacis,  and  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  be  hoisted  at  the  same  time — an  officer 
of  ^'ach  service  remaining  at  the  head-quarters 
of  each  commander  until  the  fulfilment  of  these 
articles. 

H.  G.  SMITH, 

Major  and  Mil’y.  Sec’ry. 
Agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Roval  Navy. 

T.  H.  RICKETTS, 
Captain  H.  M.  ship  Vengent. 
R.  CH  AMBERLAIN,' 

2d  Reg’t.  U.  S.  Infiintry. 
Wm.  LAWRENCE, 

Lt.  Col.  2d  Infantry  Comd’g. 

approved, 

ALEXANDER  COCHRANE, 
Commander  in  chief  of  His  Majesty’s  shipping. 
JOHN  LAMBERT, 

Major-General  Comd’g. 

J  true  copy — Tesf, 

JOHN  REID,  J id-de-camp. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major  General  Andrew 
Jacksnn^  to  the  seeretain/  of  war.  dated  head 
qvarferst  7th  military  districU  Nerv-Or leans ^ 
Mth  Feb.  1815.  ; 

“  I  liave  the  honour  to  enclose  you  Major 
Overton’s  report  of  the  attack  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  | 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  defended. 

The  conduct  of  that  officer  and  of  those  who 
acted  finder  him,  merits,  I  think,  great  praise,  i 
They  nailed  their  own  colours  to  the  standard 
and  placed  those  of  the  enemy  underneath  them, 
determined  never  to  surrender  the  fort.” 

^opy  of  a  letter  from  Major  Overton^  command¬ 
ing  Fort  St.  Philip  during  the  late  bombard- 
meiU  qf  it.  to  Major  General  Jackson, 

Fort  St.  Philip,  January  19th,  1815. 
Sir — On  the  Ist  of  the  present  month  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  that  the  enemy  intended 
passing  this  fort  to  co-operate  with  their  land 
forces,  in  the  snbjiisration  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  To  ef¬ 
fect  this  with  more  faeilily,  they  were  first  with 
their  heavy  bomb  vessels  to  bombard  this  place 
into  compliance.  On  the  grounds  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  security  of 
my  command,  I  erected  small  magazines  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  garrisoq,  that  if  one  blew  up 
I  could  resort  to  another ;  built  covers  for  my 
men  to  secure  them  from  the  explosion  of  the 
shells,  and  removed  the  combustible  matter 
without  the  work.  Early  io  the  day  of  the  8th 


iiist.  I  was  advised  of  their  approach,  and  on  th* 
9tb  at  a  quarter  past  10  A.  M.  hove  in  sight  two 
bomb-vessels,  one  sloop,  one  brig  and  one  sclif.  » 
they  and  ored  two  and  one  quarter  miles  below 
— at  half  past  eleven,  and  at  half  past  twelve 
they  advanced  two  barges  apparently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sounding  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  fort ;  at  this  mom^^nt  I  ordered  my  u  atef 
battfry  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  of  Navy,  to  open  on  them;  its  well  di¬ 
rected  shot  caused  a  precipitate  retreat.  At 
half  past  three  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  enemy’s  bomb- 
vessels  opened  their  fire  from  four  sea  morta,s, 
two  of  thirteen  inches,  two  of  ten,  and  to  ray- 
great  mortification  I  found  they  were  without  the 
effective  range  of  my  shot,  as  many  subsequent 
experiments  proved ;  they  continued  their  fire 
with  little  intermission  during  the  10th,  llth* 
12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  I  occa¬ 
sionally  opened  my  b  itteries  on  them  with  great 
vivacity,  particularly  when  ttiey  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  change  their  position.  On  the  nth 
in  the  evening  our  heavy  mortar  was  said  to  be 
in  rea<lHiess.  1  ordered  that  excellent  officer 
Captain  WoJstoncraft  of  the  artillerists,  who 
previously  bad  charge  of  it,  to  open  a  fire,  which 
was  done  with  great  effect,  as  the  enemy  from 
that  moment  became  disordered,  and  at  day  light 
on  the  18th  commenced  their  retreat,  and  having 
thrown  upwards  of  a  thousand  heavy  shells,  be¬ 
sides  small  shells  from  howitzer^  round  shot 
and  grape,  which  he  discharged  from  boats  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  night. 

Our  lass  io  this  affair  has  been  uncommonly 
small,  owing  entirely  to  the  great  pains  that  wa« 
taken  by  the  different  officers  to  keep  their  men 
under  <'over ;  as  the  enemy  left  scarcely  ten  feet 
of  this  garrison  untouched. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  through  this  whole 
affair,  although  nine  days  and  nights  under  arras 
in  the  different  batteries,  the  consequent  fatigue 
and  loss  of  sleep,  have  manifested  the  greatest 
firmness  and  the  most  zealous  warmth  to  be  at 
the  enemy.  To  distinguish  individuals  would  be 
a  delicate  task,  as  merit  was  conspicuous  every 
where.  Lieut.  Cunningham  of  Uie  Navy  who 
commanded  my  water  battery,  with  bis  brave 
crew,  evinced  the  most  determined  bravery  and 
uncommon  activity  throughout ;  and  in  fact,  sir, 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  enemy 
was  too  timid  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  de¬ 
stroying  him. 

I  herewith  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respcctfiillv, 

W.  H.  OVERTON, 

Maj.  3d.  R,  R.  Corn’d^. 

Major  General  Jackson. 

A  list  of  killed  and  wounded  during  the  bom¬ 
bardment  on  Fort  St.  Philipf  commencing  on 

the  9th  and  ending  on  the  18th  January,  1815. 

Captain  Wolstoncraft’s  artillery — wounded  3. 

Captain  Murray’s  artillery — killed  2 ;  wound-v 
ed  1. 

Captain  Bronten’s  Infantry — ^wounded  1  ^ 
Captain  Wade’s  Infantry — wounded 
Total — killed  2 ;  wounded  7. 
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Tc  his  excellent  the  governor^  and  the  h<h  you ;  one  of  which  U  the  statement  of  $, 
mntrable  the  council  of  appovitjnent  (f  the  man  who  has  l)€cii  tlie  intimaie  corn*^anioa 
state  <f  New-York,  of  the  said  Spencer;  and  by  which  do- 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  the  repubr  ^^umeiit  the  said  Spencer  is  to  be  suspect- 
lican  citizens  of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  the  worst  of  conduct;  anil,  therefore, 

respectfully  showeth,  ought  not  to  be  invested  with  official  power 

That  a  meeting  of  respectable  repub-  **1  ^*^7  case, 
lican  citizens  was  held  at  Bement’s  hotel,  Your  memorialists  take  leave  further  to 
in  Poughkeepsie,  oh  the  17th  of  February,  state,  that  said  Si)encer  was  the  brother  in 
1815,  pursuant  to  public  notice  for  that  pur-  and  the  most  intimate  associate,  of  one 
pose,  and  look  ipto  consideration  some  of  «ioseph  C.  Field,  a  very  profligate  man,  and 
the  appointments  lately  made  by  your  hp-  suspected  of  piauy  criminal  acts,  and  that 
Hours  in  Dutchess  county,  and  passed  reso-  in  many  instances  the  said  Spencer  was 
lutions,  among  other  things,  disapproving  the  assent, .counsel lor  and  minister^  of^  said 
of  the  appointment  of  Philip  Spencer,  jun.  Ftfehl’s  misconduct — and  that  the  said  Spen- 
olerk  of  said  county,  as  being  an  unworthy  been  indicted  by  a  most  reg|)ectahle 

Character  to  fill  that  responsible  office — and  grand  jury,  for  the  crime  of  arson  ;  for 
Eppointing  a  committee  further  to  investi-  which  he  was  tried  before  the  honourable 
gate  said  Spencer’s  character  and  fitness  chief  justice,  and  the  honourable  judges  of 
to  hold  said  office,  and  to  call  a  county  Dutchess  common  pleas,  at  the  last  circuit 
meeting,  further  to  consider  of  the  same,  in  this  county.  But  the  court  having  char- 
|ind  to  memorialise  your  honours  on  the  sub-  ged  the  jury,  that  to  bum  a  cotton  mill, 
ject  (if  necessary)  and  to  obtain  his  rerao-  with  the  approbation  of  the  owner,  did  not 
val  from  said  office;  whereof  Thomas  constitute  the  crime  of  arson ;  and  althongh 
Nelson,  esq.  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Na-  ihey  niight  believe  him  guilty  of  burning 
than  Conklin,  jun.  secretary.  the  factory,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  un- 

Alsb,  that  a  very  numerous  and  respect-  derwriters,  yet  they  ought  not  to  find  him 
able  county  meeting,  of  republican  citizens,  guilty  under  that  indictment,  or  to  that  ef- 
was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  27th  of  led* 

the  same  month,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  Your  memorlaliMs  take  leave  to  state, 
for  that  purpose,  composed  of  persons  from  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  court, 
ten  of  the  twelve  towns  in  said  county,  and  the  jury  were  so  strongly  impressed  with 
passed  other  resolutions,  also  disapproving  turpitude  of  the  offence,  and  desirous 
of  said  appointment  of  the  said  Spencer,  that  adequate  punishmf'nt  should  be  iuflict- 
with  a  view  to  obtain  bis  removal ;  where-  that  some  of  the  jury  were  for  finding 
of  John  Titus,  esq.  was  chairman,  and  Tho-  ®aid  Spencer  guilty  of  the  crime ;  that  the 
inas  Sweet,  secretary.  other  jurors  prevailed  with  their  fellows  to 

Wherefore^  your  memorialists  having  ful-  a<*<iuit  liim,  under  the  charge  of  the  court; 
ly  and  satisfactorily  investigated  the  cha-  hut  all  of  the  said  court  were  of  opinion, 
racterand  standing  of the  said  Philip  Spen-  that  he  was  guilty  of  burning  the  factory, 
per,  jun.  and  his  unworthinesa  to  fill  the  or  procuring  it  to  he  done,  as  some  of  them 
office  of  clerk  in  the  wealthy  and  respecta-  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  gentlemen 
ijle  county  of  Dutchess,  and  being  actuated  of  respectability  since  the  trial. 
t)y  motives  of  public  good,  and  the  preser-  Your  memorialists  have  not  gone  into 
ration  of  the  respectability  of  the  repul )Ii-  official  misconduct  of  ^aid  Spencer^ 
can  party,  take  leave  to  represent  to  the  while  he  before  was  clerk,  though  they 
honourable  the  council  of  api)ointment,  that  have  not  faith  in  his  entirely  gofxl  conduct; 
the  said  Philip  Spencer,  jun.  is  so  odious  hut  they  believe,  to  show  his  general  had 
in  character,  that  they  cannot,  without  great  character,  is  sufficient  to  induce  your  ho- 
concern,  see  the  records  of  this  county  pla-  nonrs  to  displace  himi  and  to  expose  those 
ced  under  his  controul.  That  the  duties  wicked  persons  who  have  recommended 
which  devolve  on  clerks  of  counties,  place  him  to  you,  tp  public  reprehension.  They 
the  libei^ies  and  interests  of  individuals  in  farther  state,  that  they  have  understood, 
great  danger,  where  those*  clerks  are*  incli-  that  the  chief  justice  is  of  opinion,  he  wan 
Hed  to  dishonesty,  and  capable  of  base  acts :  Polity  of  burning  the  factory  ;  that  on^of' . 
And  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  refer  the  said  jurors*  expressly  told  a  gentleman 
your  honours  to  the  documents,  relative  to  veracity,  that  the  whole  were  of  the  same 
laid  SpescePs  character,  to  be*Iaid  before  opinion ;  and  several  of  the  judges  of  said 
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fonsmon  pleat,  wbo  heard  the  whole  trial, 
agree  in  the  same;  opinion. 

Your  memorialists  cannot  believe  that 
any  citizen  of  llutchess  county  has  recom¬ 
mended  said  Spencer  fur  said  appointment ; 
tliey  know  that  the  honourable  senator 
from  this  county  warmly  remonstrated  to 
the  honourable  member  of  the  council  from 
the  middle  district,  against  said  appoint- 
mt  nt ;  and  they  learn  from  very  respecta¬ 
ble  gentlemen  in  Poughkeepsie,  that  the 
present  district  attorney  said  he  did  not  ad¬ 
vocate  said  appointment. 

Your  memorialists  take  leave  further  to 
state,  that  the  aprtoiniment  of  men  of  bad 
character  to  office,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
bring  our  republican  institutions  into  disre¬ 
pute  or  contempt,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
to  anarchy,  annexed  to  the  worst  of  tyran¬ 
nies.  They  therefore  petition  your  ho 
nourable  body,  that  the  said  Philip  Spen¬ 
cer,  jun.  a  man  of  bad  habits,  morals  and 
character,  may  be  removed  from  the  office 
of  clerk  of  Dutchess  county,  to  w  hich  your 
honours,  from  false  representations,  as  they 
believe,  have  appointed  him;  and  that 
some  honourable  citizen  may  be  appointed 
Ip  bis  place. 

James  Tallmadge, 

John  Brush, 

Abraham  Adriance, 

Levi  i\l‘Keen, 

Thomas  Nelson, 

A.  G.  Storm, 

W^illiam  Bell, 

Elijah  Baker, 

Thomas  Purser, 

Tunis  V.  Benschoten. 

Joseoh  Farrington, 

George  P.  Taber, 

Stephen  Sweet, 

P.  B.  Collins, 

Silas  Germond, 

.  Abraham  R.  Adriance,  R.  S.  Balding, 
John  Nelson,  Gilbert  Ketchum,  Harmonius 
Sk.iats,  Jeremiah  Martin,  Samuel  Nelson, 
Foiintpin  N.  Hughes,  Zepha  Platt,  Isaac 
Ifetcham,  J^osi^ph  E.  Half,  Richard  Harris, 
John  *Sfoas,  John  Sweet,  Law’rence  B. 
Drear,  Thomas  Talier  2d,  Richartl  Mills, 
Joseph  Gunn,  Richard  Mitchell,  John  Ti¬ 
tus,  Thomas  Sweet,  Vorce  Hinckley,  Allen 
Thomjison,  Daniel  B.  Koliertson,  Samuel 
M*  Sweet,  William  T.  Belden,  Peter  Tomp- 
kin^,  James  Ver  Valen,  Josiah  Sayres, 
Benry  Conklin,  Charles  P.  Adriance,  Sa- 
rouel  Mead,  Stephen  Burton,  Lawrence 
Ahab  Arnold,  Richard  I.  Tliorn, 
Cornelius  B,  Swartwout,  John  Bishop,  De¬ 
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rick  Westervelt,  Peter  P.  Hays,  Joseph 
Williams,  Charles  Davis,  Willi im  Green, 
George  Merkell,  John  Armstrong  ^  Paugh- 
keepsie,  Jacob  Nelson,  G.  A.  Pease,  J.  M. 
CockJin,  Henry  T.  Cooke,  Jolm  £.  Pell^ 
James  Ackerman,  Richard  Valentine,  To¬ 
bias  L.  Sioutenburgh,  Richard  Teller,  Luke 
1.  Stoutenburgh,  Abel  Gunn,  Samuel  Dpn- 
hara,  Christian  Schell,  Jolm  Everitt,  Abra¬ 
ham  Patcli,  William  T.  Jacocks,  Benjamin 
iNoble,  Reuben  B.  Rudd,  Nallian  Conklin, 
jun.  Jonathan  H.  Beardslee,  John  E.  Can- 
field,  Abraham  A.  Adriance,  Jacob  Sea- 
bring,  John  M.  Smith, jun.  Simeon  I.  Fi'ear, 
Zacheus  Newcomb,  Jacob  Pinckney,  Isaac 
Sherriil,  C.  P.  Barnum,  Isaac  H.  Palmatihr, 
James  Wilson,  Samuel  Mattliew's,  Benja¬ 
min  Arnold,  David  Arnold,  Luther  Twing, 
Simon  E.  Van  Benschoten,  Alfred  Ray¬ 
mond,  Samuel  Bragaw,  Eli  W.  A.  Bailey, 
Thomas  Barritt,  3Iartin  Hoffman,  Isaac 
Hoffman,  Robert  Hoffman,  Robert  R.  Hoff¬ 
man,  James  Reynolds,  John  Khoiles,  Ed¬ 
mond  Morris,  Joseph  Harris,  William 
Holmes,  Henry  Peters,  George  T.  Brinck- 
erhoof,  Gabriel  Bishop,  Thomas  Fannings 
Daniel  Read,  Joshua  Clark,  Thomas  Brown 
Abraham  Ennis,  jun,  James  Matthews,  Na¬ 
than  Matthews,  William  Prince, Nehemiah 
Knight,  Lewis  Bassett,  George  Booth, 
Richard  Booth,  Henry  Wheeler,  Joseph 
I  Nelson,  Peter  Thurston,  Rem  Adriance, 

I  Joseph  Jackson,  E.  K.  Dakin,  Sam'uel  My- 
!  ers,  A.  B. Swift,  Hendrick  Willsie,  William 
BisiiOj),  Isaac  Pike,  William  Mead,  Samuel 
Frear,  Adrian  Hageman,  William'-yirak>w, 
James  G.  Kent,  James  Slater,  Joseph  Moi> 
gan,  David  B.  Lent, 

Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  27. 

Gentlemen, 

UnderstaniKng  you  were  present  at  the 
trial  of  Philip  Spencer,  jun.  at  the  last  cir- 
Icuit  in  Dutchess,  on  an  indictment  for  ar- 
,9<m,  we  take  the  liberty  to  request  your 
opinion,  whether  from  the  testimony  prwln- 
ced  in  tliat  case,  you  believe  him  guilty  of 
the  burning  of  the  factory,  or  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  same,  as  charged  in  said  in¬ 
dictment. 

We  are  yours,  very  respectfully,  ,  ; 
JOHN  BRUSH, 
THOMAS  SWEET, 
REUBEN  B.  RUDD, 
LEVI  M  KEEN. 

To  R.  S.  Street,  Esq.  formerly  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  the  Hon.  John 
Johnson,  Henry  A.  Livingston, 

George  B.  Evertsoi^^  and  Daniel 
Hebard,  Esijrs. 
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From  the  testimony  given  on  the  trial  of 
Thilip  Spencer,  junr,  for  burning  a  grist¬ 
mill  and  cotton  factory,  belonging  to  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Field,  I  was  of  opinion  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  and  still  remain  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  the  said  Philip  Spencer,  jiiiir. 
either  set  fire  to,  or  aided  and  assisted  in 
the  setting  fire  to,  the  said  factory. 

R.  S.  STERETT. 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  as  expressed  above. 

JOHN  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  A.  LIVINGSTON, 
G.  B.  EVER'rSON, 
DANIEL  HEBARD. 


Prom  the  Philadelphia  FreemarCs  Journal, 

Chester,  (Penn.)  3Iarch  17. 
Mr.  M‘Corkle 

Is  respectfully  requested  to  give  the  en- 
'^losed  a  place  in  his  paper. 

D.  PORTER. 

THE  ESSEX. 

Mr.  David  P.  Adams,  formerly  Chaplain 
of  the  Essex,  and  who  proceeded  to  En¬ 
gland  in  the  Phoebe,  has  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  Falmouth  in  the  cartel  ship  San  Filipe, 
and  furnishes  the  following  information  : 

About  twenty-five  days  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Essex  Junior,  from  Valparaiso, 
the  Briton,  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the 
British  navy,  arrived  there  with  orders  from 
Admiral  Dixon  on  the  Brazil  station,  to 
join  the  Tagus,  and  explore  the  whole  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  in  search  of  the  Essex.  On 
the  30tfi  May,  the  Phoebe,  the  Essex,  Ta¬ 
gus,  and  Briton,  weighed  and  stood  for  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  on  m?iking 
it,  separated  in  pairs ;  the  Phoebe  and  Es¬ 
sex  for  England,  the  Briton  and  Tagus  to 
touch  at  Lima,  and  cruise  among  the  Galla- 
pagos,  Washington  Grouoe,  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  search  of  the  prizes  of  the  Es- 
«ex.  On  the  27th  of  Jiilv  the  Phoebe  and 
Essex  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the 
Essex  was  condemneil  and  nurchased  by 
Admiral  Dixson,  in  behalf  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  at  six  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  and 
the  surveyors  reporteil  that  the  most  of  her 
provisions  “  were  unfit  for  the  use  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects.”  This  sm  dl  valuation, 
(as  Mr.  Adams  observes,)  but  illv  comports 
with  the  enormous  expen8»*s  which  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  capture  of  the  Essex  has  cost  the 
British  government — which,  according  to 
the  compufatinn  of  several  old  heads  in  | 
England,  must  be  at  least  five  millions  of 
l^nds  ftteriinT. 


Soon  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  i 
Essex  had  reached  Rio,  some  American  i 
merchants  of  that  place,  artfully  promul¬ 
gated  a  report  that  the  Pheebe  and  Essex 
were  captured  and  destroyed  olf  Cape  Horn, 
by  the  Congress.  This  was  so  firmly  credit¬ 
ed  that  three  or  four  frigates  and  several 
sloops  of  war  were  despatched  from  Rio,  to 
proceed  south  to  cruise  for  her.  The  Inde-. 
fatigable,  Hotspur  and  Albieore,  had  reruru- 
ed  before  the  departure  of  Mr,  Admis. 
Captain  Phife  of  the  Indefatigable,  and 
captain  Paitre  of  the  Albieore,  repeat'=Hlly 
declared  that  they  certainly  would  have 
captured  the  Essex  Junior,  had  they  fallen 
in  with  her.  Admiral  Dixon  ho vn ever,  as¬ 
sured  Mr.  Adams  that  the  shio  shouhl  have 
been  liberated  and  captain  Porter  treated 
with  every  attention  by  him. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  the  Phrebe 
and  Essex,  accompanied  by  the  Nereus, 
began  the  voyage  from  Rio  to  England. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Sumpter,  our  minister, 
was  engaged  in  remonstrating  with  the 
court  of  Brazils,  for  permitting  the  con¬ 
demnation,  sale  and  refitment  of  the  Essex 
in  their  royal  port,  in  open  defiance  of  their 
royal  Proclamation. 

After  avoiding  cautiously  the  usual  track 
of  vessels,  (for  even  our  privateers  were 
the  cause  of  much  alarm  to  this  timorous 
squadron,)  they  reached  Plymouth  on  the 
13th  of  November,  when  the  poor  old  Es¬ 
sex,  although  she  had  undergone  two  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs,  was  condemned  as  unfit  for 
service.  She  w^as  therefore  sent  to  Ha- 
moaze  where  she  was  constantly  visited  by 
carpenters  and  draftsmen,  who  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  procure  her  model. 

THE  CHASSEUR. 

Capture  of  Jtis  Britannic  mqjrstfs  sclwmer 
St.  Lawrence.,  Limtenant  James  E.  Gor¬ 
don,  commander,  hy  the  private  armed  hris^ 
Chasseur,  of  Baltimore,  Thomas  Boyle, 
Esq.  commander. 

Letter  from  Captain  Boyle,  to  Mr.  George  P. 
Stevenson,  one  of  the  onmers  of  the  Chasseur, 
dated  at  sea,  March  2,  1815. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  on  26th  Feb.  being  about  six  leagues  to 
windward  of  Havana,  and  two  leagues  from  the 
land — At  11  A.  M.  disrovertd  a  schooner,  hear¬ 
ing  N.  E,  of  us,  apparently  running  before  the 
wind;  made  every  possible  sail  in  chase,  the 
convoy  in  sight  from  the  mast  head,  to  leeward, 

I  laying  too  off  Havana ;  at  meridian,  gaining  fast 
I  on  the  cha.se,  that  appeared  to  be  a  large,  long, 
j  low  pilot  built  schooner,  with  yellow  sides — fhe 
hauled  up  more  to  the  northward,  and  apparent? 
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ly  was  endeavouring  to  escape  us.  At  half  fjast 
meridian  i  fired  :i  gun  and  hoi'Jtcd  the  Anieriran 
flag,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nation  which 
she  belonged  to;  but  she  showed  no  colours — 
she  was  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  carried  away  her  fore  topmast.  She 
was  at  this  time  about  three  miles  from  us  — 
they  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  topmast  imme¬ 
diately,  and  trimmed  her  sails  sharp  by  the 
wind — At  1  P.  M.  drawing  up  with  iiim  verv 
fast,  she  fired  a  stern  chase  gun  at  us,  and  hoist¬ 
ed  Engli.h  colours,  showing  at  the  same  time 
only  three  ports  in  the  side  next  to  us. 

Under  the  impression  that  she  was  a  running 
vessel  bound  to  Havana,  and  weakly  arm^d  and 
manned,  I  tried  every  effort  to  close  with  him 
as  quick  as  possible.  Saw  but  very  few  men 
on  his  deck,  and  hastily  made  small  preparation 
for  action,  though  my  officers,  myself  and  men, 
did  not  expect  any  fighting,  of  course  we  were 
not  completely  prepared  for  action.  At  1  25 
we  were  within  pistol  shot  of  him,  when  he 
opened  a  tier  of  ten  ports  on  a  side,  and  gave 
us  his  broadside  of  round,  canuister,  grape  and 
musket  balls.  1  then  opened  the  CbasseurN 
fire  from  the  great  guns  and  musketry,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  close  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
boarding,  we  having  quick  way  at  the  time,  shot 
ahead  of  him  under  his  lee,  he  put  his  helm  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  wearing  across  our  stern  and 
to  give  us  a  raking  fire,  which  I  prevented  by 
timely  taking  notice  of  his  intention,  and  putting 
our  helm  hard  up  also.  He  shot  quick  ahead, 
and  I  closed  within  ten  yards  of  him  ;  at  this 
time  both  fires  were  heavy,  severe  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  I  now  found  his  men  had  Iwen  concealed 
under  his  bulwark,  and  that  I  had  an  heavy  ene¬ 
my  to  contend  with,  and  at  1  10  gave  the  order 
for  boarding,  which  mv  brave  officers  and  men 
cheerfully  obeyed  with  unexampled  qiiiekness, 
instantly  put  the  helm  to  starboard  to  lay  him  on 
board,  and  in  the  act  of  boarding  her,  she  siir- 
rend'^red.  Mr.  W.  N.  Christie,  prizemaster, 
from  his  courtge  and  activity  got  on  board  of 
her ;  out  boat  and  sent  h*‘r  on  board  ;  she  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  his  Britannic  majesty’s  schooner  St. 
Lawrence,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  E. 
Gordon,  formerly  tlm  famous  privvtteer  Atlas,  of 
Philadelphia,  built  in  the  Chesapeake,  mount- 
ing  \5  guns,  fourteen  12  pound  cjirrotiades,  upon 
ail  iojprov(‘d  «*onstruction,  and  a  long  nine;  al¬ 
low  'd  a  complement  of  seveni y-five  men,  and 
had  on  board  a  uiimbor  of  soldiers,  mariues,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  nasseng*‘rs;  bound 
exnress  to  the  squadron  off  Vew-Orleaiis  ;  ha¬ 
ving  by  report  of  her  commander,  six  men  kill¬ 
ed.  and  seventeen  wounded ;  but  by  various 
other  reports,  fifteen  kill**  1.  and  twenty-three 
wounded,  most  of  them  badly,  and  several  mor¬ 
tally.  She  was  a  perfect  week,  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  hull,  and  scarcely  a  rope  left  siaeding, 
an  1.  bv  report  of  her  commander,  u*)t  an  off^er 
on  board,  but  was  either  killed  or  woimd'^d, 
himself  among  the  latter. 

The  C*s  sails  and  rigging  suffered  much  an.d 

iTonj  the  zeal  and  activity  of  her  brave  crew  to 


do  their  duty,  and  thereby  exposing  themselves, 

1  h  vd  five  men  killed  and  eight  wounded,  myself 
am«»ngst  the  latter,  though  very  slightly.  Thus 
ended  the  action,  in  fifteen  minutes  after  its  com-* 
inencemrnt,  and  about  eight  minutes  close  quar¬ 
ters.  with  a  force  iu  every  re.spect  equal  to  our 
own. 

The  Cha.s.seur  mounts,  six  12  pounders,  au4 
eight  short  9  pound  carronades,  ( the  latter  taken 
from  one  of  Ikt  prizes)  t*  u  of  our  twelve  pound 
eaiTonades  having  been  thrown  overboard  while 
hard  chased  by  tu**  Barossa  frigate ;  and  she  had 
Oil  board  89  men.  besides  several  boys. 

From  the  numl>er  of  hammocks,  full  of  feds, 
clothes,  Aic,  found  on  bi)ard  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
it  woiihl  lead  to  a  belief  that  many  more  were 
killed  than  were  reported.  The  St.  Lawrence 
fired  double  the  weiglit  of  shot  that  we  did ; 
from  her  twelves,  at  close  quarters,  she  fired  a 
stand  of  grape,  and  two  ba^s,  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty  inu.sket  balls  each  ;  when 
from  the  Chasseur's  nines,  she  fired  six  and  four 
pound  round  sjiot,  having  no  other,  except  some 
few  grape.  Was  I  to  close  this  letter,  without 
mentioning  the  determined  bravery  of  my  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  John  Dieter,  I  should  be  acting 
very  unjustly  to  my  own  feelings  ;  my  other  lieu¬ 
tenants,  Mr.  Moran,  and  .^Ir.  Haiinnond  N. 
Stansbiiry.as  well  as  every  other  officer,  behaved 
with  a  firmness  seldom,  if  ever  equalled,  and,  I 
believe,  never  surpassed. 

Y ours,  with  great  respect, 

THOMAS  BOYLE. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Stevenson^ 

Baltimore. 

P.S.  On  tlm^iight  of  the  26th  the  maintopmasi 
of  the  St.  Lawreoce  went  by  the  lioard ;  such 
was  her  wretched  condition,  and  from  motives  of 
humanity  and  the  solicitation  of  her  commander^ 
I  made  a  Hag  or  cartel  of  her  to  cany  the  wound¬ 
ed  to  the  Havana,  for  their  better  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  I  know  you  would  wish  that  I 
siioiild  mitigate  the  .sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
wounded.  I  hope  you  will  not  he  displeased  at 
what  I  have  »tone ;  there  was  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  m  ike  a  cartel  of  her  or  destroy  her. 
I  should  not  willingly  perhaps,  have  sought  a 
contest  with  a  king's  vessel,  knowing  it  was  not 
our  object ;  but  my  expectations  were  first  a 
valuable  ves.sel  and  a  valuable  cargo  also ;  when 
1  found  myself  deceived,  the  honour  of  the  flag 
entrusted  to  my  charge  was  not  to  be  disgraced 
by  flight.  I  sent  to  the  wounded  a  parcel  of 
shirts,  and  two  bales  of  pui’ser's  slops  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  them  and  the  otlier  prisoners. 
A  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
captain  of  the  St.  I.awrence  and  myself,  y<m 
have  here  enclosed,  as  well  as  my  letter  to  your 
riends  in  Havana. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  &n  board  the  private 
(vyned  brig  Chasseur^  ^of  BaUiifwret  T%onuL^ 
D  ^i>le.  Esq.  comman^r^n  her  action  nnth  H. 

sch  toner  St.  LMfvrence^  Lieut.  James 
E.  Gordon^  commander,  i^lhe  2^th  February, 
nM. 

KILLED— Jacob  BucIk  carpenter ;  Alex.  P. 
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White,  carpenter’s  mate ;  Hiij^h  Crea,  2d  gun¬ 
ner  ;  Samuel  M^Counel,  John  Caipcnter. 

WOUNDED — Thomas  Boyle,  coiimiander, 
cligbt'iy ;  Thomas  Davis,  seaman,  severely ; 
Aquilia  Weaver,’  marine,  do.  Thos.  Lauter,  sea¬ 
man,  do.  Yankee  Sheppard,  boy,  do.  Hamilton 
Holsts,  ship  steward,  slightly ;  Alfred  Vincent, 
do.  Peter,^(black  man,)  since  dead. 

Total — iLillcd  and  wounded,  13. 

Oh  board  the  United  States  private  armed  brig 
Chasseur^  Fcbruar\i21t  1815. 
t  •  In  the  event  of*  Captain  Boyle’s  becoming  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  any  British  cruiser,  I  consider 
if  a  tribute  justly  due  to  his  humane  and  gene- 
rousjtreatineiit  of  myself,  Hiwl  the  other  surviving 
officers  and  crew  of  H.  M.  late  sclir.  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  to  state,  tliat  his  obliging  attention  and 
watchful  solicitude  to  preserve  our  effects  and 
render  us  comfortable  during  the  short  time  we 
were  in  his  possession,  was  such  as  justly  entitles  j 
him  to  the  indulgence  and  respect  of  every  Bri¬ 
tish  subject.  I  also  certify  that  his  endeavours 
to  render  us  comfortable  and  to  secure  oiir  pro¬ 
perty,  were  carefully  seconded  by  all  his  offi¬ 
cers,  who  did  thdr  utmost  to  that  effect. 

J.  E.  GORDON,  Lieut,  and  Com. 
of  //.  M.  late  schr.  St.  Lanrenoe, 

To  the  captain  or  commander  of  any 
British  ship  of  war  who  may  cap¬ 
ture  the  Chasseur,  or  whatever 
•vessel  Captain  Boyle  commands. 

MR.  GASTON’S  CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

H'ashingtonf  Maj(ch  1,  1815. 

ISia — The  moment  haS  almost  arrived,  .vwhen 
fhe  .trust  with  which  I  have  been  honoured.  Is  to 
be  restored  to  my  constituents.  They  will 
probably  expect  from  me,  on  this  occasion,  some 
general  view  of^ur  political  condition,  and 
some  account  The  part  which  1  have  taken, 
as  their  representative,  in  the  questions  that 
have  lately  agilatcd  the  public  mind.  It  is  my 
wish,  as  well  as  duty,  to  gratify  their  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  that  a  short  letter  may  be  made 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  cannot  forego  this  occasion  of  offering  to  you 
and  to  them,  my  lieaj^y  congratulations  on  the 
return  of  peace.  The  cheering  intelligence  lias 
already  reached  ymi,  and  diffused  gladness 
througli\ every  family  of  your  neighbourhood. 
Let  me^in  in  the  general  joy  of  my  friends  ;  Ibr 
few  have  more  detested  this  war  than  myself, 
arid  none  more  anxiously  sighed  for  its  teimina- 
tiAi.  Peace  is,  to  us,  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
val^e  ;  and  it  has  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
It  was  most  needed:  The  object  for  which  our 
administration  had  professed  to  continue  the 
war,  since  the  repeal  of  tl»c  orders  ^in  council, 
had  become  evidently  iiopelcss.  No  <  rati^ial 
man  believed  that  fl%^emy|cou1d  novr  be  co¬ 
erced  into  any  ae^owTedgment  on  the*WibJect 
of  seamen,  derogall&.IVom  bis  iinifonma^  uni¬ 
versal  demand  of  a  right  to  take  his  own  men 
found  on  the  high  in  other  than  public 

ships.  None  believed  that  he  could  now  be 


compelled  to  admit  the  principle,  that  his  snW 
jeets,  by  going  tlirough  the  forms  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  here,  were  freed  from  their  native  obliga¬ 
tions  to  their  sovereign  and  country.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  war  had  greatly  changed.  Origi¬ 
nally  carried  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  it 
had  been  brought  home  to  onr  own  soil.  IMic 
visionary  hope  of  planting  the  “  star-spangled 
banner”  in  triumph,  on  the  ramparts  of  Quebec, 
had  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 
The  enemy,  exasperated  by  our  attacks,  and 
disposed  to  return  an  overflowing  measure  of 
retaliation  ;  powerful  in  arras,  rich  in  resources, 
and  freed  from  all  other  contests,  prosecuted  a 
ferocious  warfare,  and  had  the  taculty,  by  his 
naval  superiority,  of  rendering  it  doubtful  what 
part  of  our  country  was  next  to  be  assailed. 
The  people,  ready  to  protect  their  homes  and 
their  families,  against  the  fury  of  an  invader, 
were  indeed  corapelent  for  defence,  whenever 
their  exertions  were  required  in  season,  and  di- 
I  reeled  by  skill.  Had  this  been  doubted,  their 
achievments,  on  the  plains  of  Louisiana,  must 
have  satisfied  the  most  incredulous.  But  the  un¬ 
disciplined  valour  of  men  hastily  collected,  badly 
equipped,  and  under  the  guidance  of  weak  and 
distracted  councils,  afforded  no  security  against 
the  incursions  of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  truth, 
BO  stronger  evidence  can  be  given  than  the 
smouldering  ruins  now  before  my  eyes.  Enga¬ 
ged  thus  in  s  contest,  from  which  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  beyend  self-preservation — our  militia 
dying  with  pestilential  diseases,  or  barely  esca¬ 
ping  with  life,  to  introduce  contagion  into  their 
iamilies — an  unsatisfied  and  disfionourcd  debt  tor 
the  last  year  of  1.3,000.000,  hanging  over  us 
without  the  means  to  discharge  it — millions  upon 
millions  required  for  the  service  of  tlie  present 
year,  beyond  the  ability  oi  the  countiy  to  fur¬ 
nish,  hr  the  credit  of  the  government  to  borrow, 
the  spring  rapidly  approaching  when  a  fourth 
campaign  was  lobe  coinmencctl,  and  hostilities 
renewed  with  increased  fury — at  such  a  moment 
|)eace  is  permited  to  revisit  our  afflicted  coun¬ 
try  !  It  is  impossible  not  to  bail  the  welcome 
visitor !  It  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  at  the 
return  of  such  a  friend,  too  long  banished  from 
its  clierished  home  ! 

But  a  free  people,  whose  welfare  depends  on 
their  owm  intelligence,  should  never  surrender 
themselves  so  far  to  the  impression  of  present 
jCood  or  evil,  as  to  forbear  from  reflection  on 
the  policy  of  past  measures.  Experience  is  the 
school  of  wisdom  ;  and  nations,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  will  not  profit  from  the  instructions 
there  received,  must  make  up  their  account  to 
abide  the  fate  of  folly.  3'lie  ivar  has  closed. 
VVe  can  now,  Ujerefore,  calmly  review  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  we  have  fought,  and  estimate  the 
result  of  all  our  sufferings  and  toils.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  made  the  war  to  scciwe,  as  they  said, 
”  free  trade  and  seamen’s  rights,” — the  one  sui- 
feriiig  imder  the  British  orders  m  council ;  the 
other,  violated  by  the  British  claim  to  impress 
their  seamen  from  onr  merchant  vessels.  The 
orders  in  council,  connected  in  their  origin  with 
the  Berlin,  Milan,  aud  other  outrageous  decrees 
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France,  had  been  yet  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  by  onr  administration. 
I’hey  had  declared  the  onlers  and  decrees,' 
equally  illegal,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  tliat  nation  which 
should  continue  her’s,  alter  a  rei>eal  of  those  of 
the  other.  It  was  afterwards  proclaimed  by  our 
president,  that  the  Freirrh  government  had  re¬ 
voked  their  decrees.  Tlie  British  government 
denied  this  fact,  and  refused,  on  the  faith  of  the 
proclamation,  to  repeal  tlie  orders.  The  alledg- 
ed  fact  was  not  true.  Bonaparte  had  only  giren 
a  vague  and  ambiguous  promise,  which  in  truth 
amounted  but  to  this  :  that  his  decrees  should 
cease  to  operate  upon  us,  provided  we  sliOuld 
take  part  with  him  in  his  continental  system,  or 
c-ompcl  his  enemy  to  renounce  the  usages  of  mar¬ 
itime  war. 

The  decrees  were  not  revoked  when  the  pre¬ 
sident  proclaimed  their  revocation,  and  de¬ 
manded,  as  a  consequence,  a  corresponding  re¬ 
peal  of  the  orders,  from  Great-Britain.  Yet 
upon  the  supposition  or  pretence  of  such  a  re¬ 
vocation  by  France,  and  a  refusal  by  her  adver¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  example,  tlie  late  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  Scarcely  had  this  declaration  issued, 
before  an  actual  revocation  of  the  jFrench  de¬ 
crees  was  anuouneed  to  the  world,  and  a  re|>eal 
of  the  British  orders  followed  close  upon  it. — 
The  dispiite  about  free  trade,  was  thus  happily 
brought  to  a  close,  betwe  a  blow  had  been 
struck.  There  was  but  five  days  between  our 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  British  repeal  of  the 
obno.xious  ordcii;.  Peace,  however,  did  not  en¬ 
sue.  Our  ^administration  would  not  agree  to 
an  armistice,  much  less  to  a  peace,  without  some 
stipulation  as  to  the  other  object  for  which  they 
had  drawn  the  sword.  “  Seamen  on  board  of 
Aiii»*ricaii  vessels,  must  be  exempted  from  im¬ 
pressment — the  degrading  practice  niu^t  cease 
altogether— it  is  not  susceptilile  of  regulations  | 
to  prevent  its  abuse — no  peace  can  bo  durable 
umil  the  {|uestiou  be'  settled — the  flag  must 
protect  the  crew,  or  America  is  no  longer  an 
iudepeiident  nation — to  appeal  to  arms  and  lay 
them  <lown  wittiout  .securing  this  right,  would 
be  considered  as  a  relinquisliment  of  it,  and  ex¬ 
pose  us  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  world.”  ; 
‘Such  was  the  unvarying  purport  of  the  dccla- j 
rations  of  government,  made  and  repeated  in  j 
every  form  of  language.  Ter  gain  this  right, 
”  the  flag  shall  protect  the  crew,”  was  the 
avowed  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  ; 
uf  the  invasion  of  Canada  ;  of  the  .desolations 
which  have  laid  waste  the  frontiers  on  either 
iide  ;  of  all  our  gallant  contests  on  the  ocean, 
on  the  lakes,  and  on  our  own  holy  soil ;  and  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  peopk'.  most  pro- 
«ligally  expended.  At  length  a  treaty  is  made 
*-it  contains  a  declaration  of  firm  and  univer¬ 
sal  peace  and  friendship,  and  some  regulations, 
beside,  on  the  subject  id*  boundaries — but  im¬ 
pressment,  that  degrading  practice,  which  at¬ 
tacks  our  independence,  is  overlooked — the 

religion  of  the  flag  is  utterly  forgotten — **  sea¬ 
men’s  lights”  arc  passed  over  without  a  word — 
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there  is  not  even  a  declaration  by  way  of  re¬ 
serve,  to  repel  the  inference  that  we  relinquish 
our  claim,  and  to  save  us*  fi'om  the  scorn  and  de¬ 
rision  of  tlie  world.  We  are  the  plaintiffs,  and 
dismiss  our  suit  without  cost,  without  compen¬ 
sation,  without  an  admission  or  even  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  for  which  we  went  to  law.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  the  war  owed  its  existence 
to  a  proclamation  of  the  president,  announcing 
that  as  a  fact,  which  was  not  fact.  It  was  wa- 
geil  for  free  trade,  which  would  have  been  ours 
without  it,  and  which,  (but  for  the  war)  was 
ours  five  days  after  it  was  declared.  And  it  was 
carried  on  to  secure  the  rights  of  seamen,  which 
have  been  since  waved  by  the  treaty  of  peace* 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  not  only  failed  to 
obtain  any  of  the  objects  for  which  war  was 
made,  and  relinquished  a  material,  and,  as  was 
heretofore  represented,  all-important  right,  for 
which  we  had  coivtciidcd,  but  we  are  not  even 
restored  to  the  state  w  hich  existed  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  We  have  lost  the  privilege 
to  catch  fisli  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
to  cure  them  in  the  unsettled  bays  &nd  harbours 
of  Nova  Scotia — a  privilege  highly  prized  by  ouf 
predecessors,  and  granted  us  in  the  treaty  whicbr 
acknowledged  our  iudependenee.  And  we  have 
consented  that  Great-Britain,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  claim  to  lie  hereafter  settled  by  ar¬ 
bitration,  shall  keep  possession  of  Moose-Island  ; 
although  it  is  as  decidedly  a  part  of  the  old  thir¬ 
teen  United  States,  as  Long  Inland,  or  the  Isl¬ 
ands  of  Portsmouth  and  Ocrucock.  Such  is  the 
political  result  of  the  controversy. 

What  an  awful  responsibility,  my  dear  sir,restt 
somewhere,  for, tlie  thou.sands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  human  beings,  of  our  own  countrymen, 
who,  without  object  of  ad  vantage,  having  been 
slaughtered  iu  battle,  or  have  miserably  perished 
of  wounds,  and  hardships,  and  camp  diseases? 
What  a  responsibility  lor  the  distresses  of  berea¬ 
ved  parents,  wives  and  children — for  the  Josses 
of  pi  ivate  property — thf?  interruptions  ot'prodiic- 
tive  labour — and  the  brood  of  vicious  habits  and 
pro[>cnsitics  afnong  a  virtuous  and  thriving  peo¬ 
ple  ?  liifmitely  defective  is  that  estimate  which 
counts  the  cost  of  war,  by  the.  expenditnre  of 
public  money.  For  one  cent  of  national  wealth, 
thus  expended,  dollars  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
are  lost  in  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the 
mechanic  arts;  in  the  waste  and  decay  of  indi¬ 
vidual  property  ;  in  the  want  of  a  sale  for  the  pro-* 
ducts  of  agriculture  ;  in  the  heavy  personal  servi¬ 
ces  demanded  by  the  government ;  or  in  the  en¬ 
hanced  price  of  the  necc.ssaries  and  conveniences 
of  life.  But  even  these,  weighty  as  they  are,  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
happiness,  the  wreck  of  domestic  joys,  and  the 
destruction  of  pure  moral.®.  To  value  thesct  no 
scale  of  political  economy  has  yet  been  gradiia- 
te«l.  Too  olteii,  thercllire,  do  they  escape  the 
notice  of  the  short-sighted  politicians,  to  whom 
an  unsuspicious  people  sometimes  entrust  their 
concerns. 

In  reviewing  tlie  bi.story  of  the  contest, 
'consolation  may  be  found  iu  the  reflectiox^  that 
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the  American  character  finally  escaped  degrada¬ 
tion,  in  defiaiire  of  all  (he  mismanagement  of 
the  A /Dericaji  cabinet ;  and  that  a  gross  and 
dangerous  error  is  now  liissipated,  which  party 
prejudice  had  endeavoured,  n  t  without  effect, 
to  impress  on  the  public*  mind.  The  vain  glori¬ 
ous  lioastings  and  wretched  failures  of  our  coun¬ 
sellors  and  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  in  the.  two  first  campaigns;  the  shameful 
flight  of  the  principal  officers  of  our  government 
from  the  capit<d  of  the  nation,  aod  the  ahaodon- 
im^nt  of  its  splendid  moniim»‘nts  and  edifices  to 
the  torch  of  the  invader — these  required  some 
indications  of  conduct  and  valour,  to  prove  that 
Americans  had  not  degenerated  IVom  their  fa¬ 
thers.  Happily  the  testimony  h.is  h^^en  exhibit¬ 
ed.  The  ocean  has  been  “  oiir  field  of  fame,” 
and  the  lakes  have  more  than  once  resounded 
to  the  shouts  of  our  triuoioli.  In  no  instance 
have  we  had  reason  to  blush  for  our  seamen. 
Where  victory  was  possible,  thciy  have  achieved 
it — where  impossible,  they  have  deserved  it. 
The  navy,  formerly  the  object  of  party  jealousy, 
is  now  the  subject  of  universal  favour.  Even 
those  politicians  who  formerly  declared  them¬ 
selves  reluctant  “  to  hand  one  bucket  of  water 


The  United  States  also  owe  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cert  .in  tenipoi  ary 
loans,  and  issues  of  treasury 
notes,  19, 002, god 

Many  urgent  claims,  on  account  of 
military  services  and  supplies, 
the  paying  of  the  disbanded 
troops,  and  various  other  niiii- 
tarv  expellees,  will  probd*dy 
be  met  by  the  new  treasury 
notes,  or  the  loan  authorized 
by  a  late  law,  say  17,000.000 


From  this  statement,  which  is  as  eear  exact¬ 
ness  as  can  now  be  ina  h*,  it  results,  that  the  war 
will  have  made  an  addition  of  about  80,(K)0,000 
to  our  funded  d'*bt,  tne  intei'est  of  which  must 
be  anuu  xily  paid  by  taxes  on  the  nation,  uotil 
the  principal  can  be  reimbursed  by  our  de¬ 
scendants. 

The  work  of  taxation  has  been  extensively 
prosecuted  at  this  session.  I  he  double  duties 
on  imported  articles,  imposed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  remain  unaltered.  The 


internal  taxes,  laid  at  the  last  session,  have  been 
to  save  it  from  the  flames,”  are  now  ready  to  ’  continued  and  inci'eased.  and  many  new  ones 
admit  that  it  is  the  cheap  defence  of  our  rights  cn’ated.  Besides  these  double  duties,  and  the 
and  our  honour.  And  on  the  laud  too,  cw'ca-  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  salt,  a 
sions  were  not  wanting,  nor  permitted  to  pass  direct  tax  on  lands  and  slaves,  of  6,000,000  a 
without  improvement,  to  shew  that  Detroit  and  ;  year ;  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  all  spirits 
Bladen.sburg  are  uot  the  standards  by  which  to  distilled  within  the  United  States,  besides  the 
test  our  military  character.  The  sanguinary  tax  imposed  on  the  still  itself)  a  tax  on  porter, 
battles  of  Chippewa,  Erie  and  Bridgewater —  ale  and  strong  beer  ;  on  leather,  iron,  nails  and 
the  repulse  of  a  vastly  superior  force  at  Platts-  j  brads ;  paper ;  candles  ;  hats,  caps  aod  bonnets, 
burgh — anrl,  to  name  no  more — the  late  unpar-  on  leather,  wool  or  fur,  and  chip  hats  of  certaia 
ralleled  victory  at  Orleans,  a  victory  which  descriptions;  boots  and  bootees,  saddles  and 
ushered  in  the  peace,  which  was  obtained  in- '  bridles,  household  furniture,  watches,  manu- 


deed  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  England, 
but  before  it  had  arrived  here — these  hav^  pre¬ 
served  to  us  the  rank  which  our  revolutionary 
Struggle  had  obtained  for  us,  and  of  which  the 


{ factured  tobacco  and  snuff,  umbrellas  and  para¬ 
sols,  playing  and  visiting  cards,  and  on  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  and  plated  ware  and  jewelry  ;  a  duty  on  all 
sugar  refined  within  the  United  States ;  an  ad- 


presiimptien,  cowardice  or  imbecility  of  a  few,  j  ditiouai  duty  of  per  cent,  on  the  postage  of 


bad  almost  deprived  us 


letters  and  newspapers ;  a  duty  on  licenses  to 


Some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  we  ascer-j  retailers,  and  on  the  sale  at  auction  of  ships 
tain  with  certainty,  the  addition  the  war  has;  and  merchandize^  fiO  percent,  higher  than  that 


made  to  our  public  debt.  Claims  are  even  now 
brought  before,  congress,  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  and  this,  which 
has  Just  past,  short  as  was  its  contiou  ince,  has 
given  rise  to  many  more  than  our  revolutionary 
stniggle.  Several  of  these  debts  will  be  paid 
off  as  they  are  liquidated,  and  thus  pass  unob¬ 
served  in  the  general  mass  of  expenditures — 
most  of  them,  however,  must  be  funded,  and 
made  an  annual  charge  on  the  public  resources. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  nation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  preceding 
the  war,  was 

Of  this,  there  has  been  paid  in 
1812,  ’13  and  ’14^ 


Leaving  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1815,  of 
the  old  debt. 

During  the  war,  terms  have  been 
made,  and  funded  stock  created 
or  is  about  to  he  created. 


of  last  year ;  a  stamp  duty  on  bank  notes  and 
promissory  notes  negotiable  at  bank,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  and  a  heavy  tax  on  all  carriages  ibr 
the  conveyance  of  persons — and  I  hese,  not  for 
one  year,  or  a  limited  term  of  years,  but  per- 
mment  and  pledged  to  the  public  creditors— 
are  among  the  scourges  which  have  ensued  from 
the  war,  and  the  mementos  by  which  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  reminded  of  its  authors  and  con¬ 
ductors.  A  prosperous  commerce,  a  peaceful 
state,  and  a  rigid  economy,  may  enable  ns,  ere 
long,  to  remove  or  to  alleviate  some  of  these 
burthens — but  neither  you  nor  I  can  expect  to 
see  the  day  when  all  of  them  cati  be  taken  off 
and  the  people  restored  to  the  state  before 
the  war.” 

Many  questions  occurred  during  the  session, 
which  created  here,  and  I  believe  throughout 
the  nation,  the  greatest  solicitude;  but  which 
,  have  now  Tost  much  of  their  interest  by  the 
47,803,229  blessed  return  of  peace.  I  cannot  with  propria 
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5,244,006 


$39,905,183 
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(iriy  them  over  without  notice.  Among 
these,  none  stood  moie  prominent  than  the 
Haim  advanced  by  the  administration,  of  a  right 
in  the  general  government  to  force  every  man, 
they  phased,  into  the  ranks  of  the  regular  ar¬ 
my.  This  extraordinary  power,  as  despotic  as 
any  ever  exercised  by  the  most  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment  in  any  age,  was  not  only  broadly  as 
lerted  by  the  president,  througli  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  attempted  to  be  jiistitied  imder  our 
limited  and  free  constitiitiim,  but  was  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  sought  to  be  enforced  by  va¬ 
rious  proje  cts  broi?ght  before  congress.  Some 
of  the  projects  proposed  a  distribution  of  the 
freemen  able  to  bear  arms,  into  classes ;  and 
the  compelling  of  each  class,  either  by  draft  or 
fines,  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  reg»itar  army, 
who  should  be  “  delivered  over”  to  the  nearest 
recruiting  oflScer. 

One  scheme,  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  effect  the  same  object,  in  an  indi¬ 
rect  way.  It  provided  for  a  classificatkMi  of  the 
militia,  and  a  draft  from  each  class  of  a  certain 
Dumber  nominalbf  as  militia-men,  l>ut  in  fact, 
to  perform  services  of  the  most  burtbensome 
kind,  and  which  militia  cannot  under  the  con¬ 
stitution,  be  called  on  to  render — from  these 
services  they  were  to  be  excused,  on  condition 
of  tiiiding  soldiers  for  the  army.  The  same 
principle  ran  through  all  these  schemes  ;  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  my  judgment  equally  unfounded  and 
detestable,  and  utterly  repugnaDt  to  the  nature 
of  the  federal  goverument — the  principle  of 
military  conscription.  If  was  pretended  that  as 
the  constitution  gave  to  congress  an  authority 
**  to  raise  and  support  armies,”  this  grant  car¬ 
ried  with  it  as  ^  necessary  and.  proper  incident, 
the  power  to  force  any  man  they  pleased  to  be¬ 
come  liimfelf  a  soldier;  to  serve  for  any  length 
of  time;  for  any  purpose;  in  any  region  of  the 
globe  ;  by  sea  or  by  land  !  After  demonstrating 
the  absurdity  of  this  forced  construction  of  a 
plain  grant  of  power,  it  was  asked  how  is  it  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  security  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  has  provided  against  unreasonable  calls 
for  the  services  of  the  militia  ?  They  cannot  be 
ordered  mit  but  on  certain  specified  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  to  do  limited  duties,  and  to  be  com- 
mjuided  by  their  own  officers.  How  is  this  re¬ 
striction  consistent  witli  an  unlimited  authority 
•ver  every  one  of  them  ?  The  answer  was 
gravely  given,  that  the  conscripts  were  to  be 
called  out  as  individuals^  and  not  in  their  capa¬ 
city  as  militia  men !  It  was  impossible  for  such 
sophistry  to  effect  its  purpose  from  it  nothing 
to  be  dreaded.  But  I  thank>  God  that  neither 
executive  infiiience,  nor  the  violence  of  party 
*P»ril,  nor  the  desperation  of  the  times,  was 
able  to  fasten  a  eonlbription'  upon  us  !  With  a 
power  of  conscription  in  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  there  iR  no  sovereignty  for  the  states ; 
'^ith  such  a  power  carried  into  full  execution, 
ffierfe  is  no  freedom  for  the  citizen.  He  becomes 
the  slave  of  military  despotism  ;  he  has  no  coun- 
^  to  merit  defence  or  attachment. 

The  wretched  state  of  the  public  finances. 


greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  congress^ 
tbroiighont  the  session.  When  war  was  declared, 
it  was  known  it  must  cut  off  nearly  all  the  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  commerce ;  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Great  Britain  from  the  American 
continent,  could  not  be  effected  without  an  im¬ 
mense  expenditure.  Yet  obvious  as  were  these 
truths,  those  who  made  the  war,  and  were  resol¬ 
ved  on  effecting  these  brilliant  schemes,  were 
afraid  to  raise  the  necessary  means — they  dared 
not  hazard  the  popularity  of  the  war  by  a  timely 
imposition  of  taxes.  The  thirteenth  congress, 
while  yet  full  of  plans  of  conquests,  had  indeed 
procef'ded  to  lay  taxes — but  these  were  far  short 
of  what  where  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object,  and  were  no  security  on  whiclx 
to  borrow,  lor  they  were  limited  in  their  dura¬ 
tion — the  direct  tax  to  one  year  only,  and  the  . 
other  taxes  to  one  year  after  the  war.  The  cal¬ 
culation  nevertheless,  was,  that  all  the  war  ex¬ 
penditures  might  be  defrayed  by  loans ;  and  to^ 
doubt  it,  was  to  w'ant  patriotism.  At  first,  the 
government,  coming  into  market  in  good  credit, 
and  finding  there  a  surplus  capital  which  the' 
war  had  tiirown  out  of  employment,  was  able  to 
procure  loans  on  reasonable  terms.  But  the 
more  they  borrowed,  while  there  were  no  mean» 
of  repayment  provided,  the  worse  became  their 
credit — and  the  more  they  borrowed,  and  the 
longer  the  war  continued,  the  fewer  persons 
could  be  found  able  to  lend.  The  prospect  oF 
extravagant  gain,  however,  tempted  several 
banks  and  speculators,  who  were  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  make  large  advances,  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  proposals  for  the  new  loan  ;  and  their 
terms,  though  most  extravagant  and  usurious, 
were  greetlily  accepted.  In  the  nature  of  things 
such  a  course  could  not  continue  long.  It  accor¬ 
dingly  found  its  termination  in  a  general  explo¬ 
sion  of  public  and  private  credit.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  iiiiable  to  borrow  on  any  terms,  and 
those  w’ho  had  lent  the  government  were  una¬ 
ble  to  meet  their  private  engagements.  All 
the  banking  institutions  south  of  the  Hudson, 
dishonoured  their  own  paper ;  and  the  treasury 
was  obliged  to  protest  the  most  sacred  demands' 
of  its  creditors.  This  alarming  and  disgraceful 
state  was  brought  to  a  completion,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  remedies  suggested  for  it  were,  a^  resort  to 
a  vigorous  system  of  taxation,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  bank.  To  a;certain  extent,  I 
believed  both  of  these  propositions  advanta¬ 
geous  ;  but  in  relation  to  each  of  them,  notioiiii 
se<  ined  to  obtain,  that  were  in  my  judgment  ut¬ 
terly  wild  and  extravagant.  The  taxes  propo^ 
se-l,  which  were  to  be  without  limitation  as  to 
time,  and  mortgaged  to  tlie  creditors  as  security 
for  the  principal  and  interest  of  their  debt,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  during  a 
state  of  war  and  blockade,  while  there  was  no’ 
commerce  nor  price  for  the  products  of  industry. 
To  most  of  them  therefore,  particularly  to  the 
exorbitant  direct  tax,  and  the  taxes  on  the  most 
necessary  manufactarcs,  f  canlrfnot  yield  my 
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assent— such  as  seemed  to  me  icatrt  exceptiona¬ 
ble,  I  felt  inysoH  bound  to  vote  for.  In  regard 
to  the  bank,  1  itad  no  doubt  that  a  bank,  on  cor¬ 
rect  principles,  might  be  rendered  salutary  to 
the  goverunient,  and  convenient  to  the  nation. 
A  portion  of  its  capital  being  made  to  consist 
either  of  treasury  notes,  or  of  stock  hereafter  to 
be  issued,  would  operate  so  far  as  a  loan  to  the 
government  on  the  most  benelicial  terms.  ^  The 
bank  might  be  advabtageoiis  in  anticipating  the 
receipts  of  taxes,  and  eiiiinently  useful  in  safe¬ 
ly  keeping  and  cheaply.transmitting,  from  place 
to  place,  the  public  monies.  It  would  furnisb  a 
sound  indium  of  general^rculation,  and  might 
.  be  diade  to  foster  and  cherish  such  of  the  state 
banks,  as  were  honestly  anxious  to  retrieve  jtheir 
affiairs.  Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
views,  I  zealously  co-operated  in  endeavouring  ; 
to  effect  such  an  establishment.  One  of  the  i 
plans  which  I  supported,  faileil  in  the  house  of 
representatives — another,  passed  both  branches 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  then  was  rejected 
by  the  president.  His  reasons  are  before  the 
world,  and  are  assuredly  entitled  to  great  respect; 
truth,  however,  requires  of  me  to  say,  that  they 
have  not  convinced  me  of  the  error  of  congress. 
The  plans  of  a  bank,  which  the  president  prefer¬ 
red,  and  through  his  minister  of  the  treasury 
proposed,  were  based  on  a  scheme  which  my 
best  judgment*  condemned. 

Without  designing  to  repeat  my  objections 
already  known  to  you,  I  will  only  say  that  1 
tliougbt  it  calculated  to  impart  an  artificial  and 
temporary  value  to  a  portion  of  existing  stock, 
to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  its  holders,  and  to 
the  injury  of  other  public  creditors,  and  of  the 
government— to  impose  on  the  nation  a  heavy  an¬ 
nual  charge,  and  to  pot  into  the  pockets  of  spe- 
cmlators,  an  exorbitant  profit  for  manufacturing 
government  securities,  in  the  form  of  bank 
notes — to  sink  still  lower  the  public  credit,  by 
a  partnership  with  a  corporation  whose  very 
charter  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  insol¬ 
vency — and  to  increase  the  already  intolerable ' 
evil  of  a  depreciated  currency,  by  pouring  on 
the  country  a  flood  of  paper,  which  was  neither 
money  nor  the  representative  of  money.  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  sanction  any  of  tlie  plans  found¬ 
ed  on  this  scheme. 

My  letter  has  been  unavoidably  protracted  to 
a  length  which  I  did  not  foresee — I  will  hasten 
to  bring  it  to  a  close,  by  assuring  you  that  I  am, 
with  oiuch  regard,  your  friepd  and  obedient 
servant,  WILLIAM  GASTON. 

A  PROCLAMATION, 


By  his  Excellency  Sir  George  Prevost,  Baro¬ 
net,  captain  general  and  governor  in  chief 
In  and  over  the  provinces  of  Lower  Canada, 
Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick, 
and  their  several  dependencies,  vice  admiral 
of,  the  same,  lieutenant  general  and  coin- 
maiiderof  ail  his  majesty’s  forces  in  the  said 

Srovinces  of  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Cana- 
ai,  and  NeW-Brunswick,  and  their  several  de- 
pendeociesi  and  in  the  islands  of  Newfound- 


land.  Prince  Edward,  Cape  Bretoh  and  Ber^ 
muda,  &c. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  be* 
tween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  day  of  December  last,  by  plenipotentiaries 
respectively  appointed  lor  that  purpose,  auJ  the 
said  Treaty  having  been  duly  ratified  and  con¬ 
firmed  as  well  by  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regeiit, 
for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  a$  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
the  signing  and  ratification  of  such  treaty  as 
aforesaid,  having  been  officially  communicated 
to  me,  and  also  thf:  exchange  of  latilied  copies 
thereof,  between  Anthony  St.  John  'Barker  Ksq. 
and  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  the  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  said  Cnited. States,  at 
Washington,  on  tlie  17th  day  of  FebrAiary  last. 

1  do  the  refore,  iu^iis  ma^t^  name,  call 
upon,  and  strictly  e.npin  all  liis  loving  subjects 
in  this  his  province  of  Lower  Canada,  faithfully 
to  observe,  by  sea  and  laud,  the  said  treaty  ot 
peace  and  amity  existing  as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at ' 
the  castle  of  Saint  Lewis,  in  the  city  of 
Uuebec,  in  the  province  of  liO^er , Canada, 
the  ninth  day  of  March  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  filteen,  and  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  majesty’s  reige*** 
GEORGE  PHEVOST. 

By  his  excellency’s  command, 

John  TaYlor,  depy.  sec’^y. 

Adjutant  GencraVs  Office^  } 

QaebeCf  ist.  of  March,  1815.  ^ 


NEW  BLOCKADE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Gaxallo,  to  the  British  Admiral  Durham, 
commanding  in  the  ffest-lndies. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  that  I  have  been  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  bis  catliolic  majesty’s  squadron, 
employed  against  the  insurgents  in  the  province 
ol  Venezuela,  and  that  I  have  received  orders 
from  the  governor  general  of  the  said  province,  to 
institute  a  strict  and  rigorous  blockade  against  all 
ports  and  places,  which  are,  unfortunately,  ir 
their  possession  ;  I  therefore,  hope  your  excel¬ 
lency  w*ill  make  the  same  known  to  all  his  Bri¬ 
tish  majesty’s  subjects,  within  your  command, 
that  they  may  stop  any  direct  coramimicati^inS 
to  |)orts  so  occupied,  under  penalty  of  suffering 
condemnation  in  such  cases  provided. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  excellen¬ 
cy’s  most  obedient  and  bumble  servant, 

JUAN  GAVALLO. 
Porto  Santa,  3d  DecerAbitn* 
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Without  dxprecsiog,  at  present,  anj 
opinion  on  the  reasoning  of  the  very  able 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  committee  on 
the  New-England  amendment,  in  this  day's 
Examiner,  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  contiast  it  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  re(K>rt,  on  the  same  subject, 
made  by  the  committee  of  this  state,  of 
which  Mr.  Edtmrd^s  is  chairman.  The  I 
former  U  decorous,  grave,  ai^umentative,  | 
and  calculated  to  win  the  judgment.-— 
What  the  ether  is,  the  public  already  know. 
For  the  honour  of  this  state,  every  native 
citizen  of  it  will  pray  that  it  may  perish  in 
'  Ihe  parturition. 

INTERESTING  REPORT. 

SENATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr-  RiddUtfrom  the  committee  to  whom  were 
referred  two  communications  fr^m  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
inclosing  certain  amendments  to  the  consti 
tutionqf  the  United  States,  made 
Report— That  they  have  given  to  the 
proposed  amend  nlents  the  mature  considers 
tion  to  which  they  are  entilledi  no  less  from 
their  intrinsic  importance  than  from  the  great 
national  crisis  in  which  they  Were  originally 
projected.  As  the  amendments,  moreover, 
embrace  several  very  essential  alterations  in 
the  political  charter  of  the  union,  and  as  the 
committee  will  be  obliged  to  offer  a  reluctant 
dissent  to  all  of  them,  it  will  not  be  super 
fluous  to  explain  somewhat  in  detail  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  their  decision.  In  the  propriety  oi 
this  course  they  acquiesce  with  less  reluct, 
aoce,  since  whatever  may  be  thought  of  (li» 
conduct  of  this  state  in  thus  re-examining  the 
foundations  of  the  pubiid  libertyy  she  may,  at 
least,  claim  the  privilege  4>f  giving  an  impar¬ 
tial  opinion  on  them.  The  amendments,  as 
far  as  they  affect  local  interest^  relate  chteffv 
to  the  slave  representation,  the  creation  w 
new  states,  the  restraints  on  comis^rce,  and 
the  restriction  by  geographical  boundaries, 
of  the  choice  of  the  president.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  has  scarcely  any  slaves ;  she  is  at  onci 
ngriculiural  as  well  as  commercial;  her  re¬ 
lative  importance  can  be  but  little  affected 
by  the  addition  of  new  states ;  and  during 
the  whole  history  of  her  connexion  with  the 
union,  content  with  fulfilling  all  her  duties  to 
she  has  neither  cidimed  nor  courted  the 
Yoii.  m>  N  u 


elevation  of  any  of  her  citizens  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  She  may,  ihercfort,  coh< 
fidently  appeal  to  her  history  and  her  situa¬ 
tion  to  vindicate  her  from  the  stispiclon  of 
yielding  up  her  judgment  to  the  infiuence  of 
interested  motives. 

The  first  amendment  is  in  these  words  i 
•  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  b6 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  whtcll 
may  be  included  within  this  union,  according 
to  their  respective  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  iernl 
oi  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tasted 
and  all  other  persons.^ 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  ex« 
elude  from  the  list  of  inhabitants  conferring 
the  right  of  representation,  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves  within  the  union.  It  canoot  be 
concealed  that  this  subject  is  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  and  originally  presented  im¬ 
portant  obstacles  to  the  union.  It  was  con< 
tended  then  as  it  is  still  asserted,  that  this 
unhappy  race  of  beings,  degraded  alike  by 
intellect  and  condition,  could  not  be  con# 
sidered  above  the  animals  which  laboured  by 
their  side— that  they  were  not  admitted  by 
their  owners  to  any  share  of  political  power 
in  the  stales  where  they  resided-i*thaf  they 
could  not,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  in¬ 
truded  into  any  participation  of  power,  with 
freemen — that  in  short,  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  property,  not  as  persons.  It  wai 
then  answered,  as  it  may  still  be  argued,  that 
(be  States  not  buftbened  with  this  species  of 
inhabitants,  the  states  which  had  always  pro« 
lessed  to  regard  slaves  as  men  whose  bondage 
««as  oppression,  should  not  be  the  first  to  dee 
grade  them  te  the  rank  of  mere  cattle — that 
the  general  principle  of  the  confederation 
>as,  to  apportion  representatives  among  ihO 
states  according  to  inhabitants — that  if  tb4 
southern  states  chose  to  give  their  slaves  the 
privilege  of  voting,  or  placed  them  on  the 
footing  of  bound  servants,  they  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  representation  according  to  their 
lull  numbers— and  that  the  refusal  to  th^ir 
slaves  of  that  privilege,  was  like  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  property  required  in  some  other 
.states,  a  mere  municipal  regulation  with 
which  the  union  had  no  concern.  This  rea* 
soning  satisfied  the  framers  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  thought,  wisely,  that  slaves  tvere 
to  be  considered  partly  as  property,  and  part^ 
ly  as  persons ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  condemn  tbeit  owners  to  taxation  on  their 
account,  without  s<ime  indemnity.  They, 
therefore,  compromised  the  conflicting  opi* 
lionK  They  agreed  to  consider  the  slaves  ^ 
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men,  but  as  men  whose  value  the  loss  of 
freedom  had  depreciated,  and  mingling;  the 
hopes  of  power  with  the  chances  of  taxation, 
they  decided,  that  three  Atths  only  of  ihe^e 
nniortunate  beings  should  enter  into  the  com 
ptiiRtionol  representatives. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  ihi^ 
arrangement  received  the  sanction  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  change  it;  The  great  object  ot  inquiry, 
therefore,  should  be,  whether  in  the  progress 
of  time  this  compact,  which  then  seemed 
fair  and  equal,  has  disappointed  the  hopes  oi 
violated  the  rights  or  wounded  the  interest  ot 
one  of  the  parties. 

Now,,  it  does  not  appear  that  cither  the 
slaves  or  the  slave  representation  has  increas* 
ed  in  a  proportion  unexpected  or  oppressive. 
The  black  population  now  does  not  bear  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  white  than  it  did  in 
1790  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  slaves, 
and  ol  course  the  power  they  confer,  is  ac«  j 
tually  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  whiles  j 
In  1790,  the  slaves  were  697»b97  out  of  | 
3,9'^9i326,  more  than  a  bub  oi  the  whnie 
p<ipulhlioi' ;  in  1810,  they  were  1,191  364 
out  of  7  239*903,  not  quite  a  sixth  ;  and  ihe 
decrease  must  soon  be  greater  as  the  impor 
tation  of  slaves,  which  was  allowed  during 
eighteen  years  of  this  period,  is  now  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Among  the  slave-holding  stales  themselves, 
the  progress  of  the  black  and  white  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  steady  and  equal.  I’he  census 
of  1790  gave  to  the  slates  ot  Delaware,  Mh- 
rylanti.  Virginia,  (including  Kentuc  kv)  Ni»rih 
Carolina,  Si^uth  Carolina  aiul  Georgia. 
653,910  slaves  out  of  1.916  481  inhabiiants, 
being  45,000  more  than  a  third.  The  census 
of  1800,  gave  to  the  same  states  and  Penfies 
sce,(ibefi  first  enumerated  separately)  853801 
slaves  out  of  2,643,057  inbabiianfs,  41,000 
less  than  a  third.  The  census  of  1810,  gave 
to  th«*  same  states,  including  Orleans, 
1,138  290  out  of  S395,684;  1 9-000  more 
than  a  third.  It  wuuKi  not  seem,  therefore 
that  the  slaves  have  increased  either  as  re« 
spects  the  union  at  large,  or  the  w  hite  popu 
latton  of  the  slave  bolding  states  themselves, 
with  so  disproportionate  a  rapidity  as  to  de¬ 
range  the  balance  of  power  established  by 
the  constitution.  This  may  be  seen  by  com 
paring  the  relative  strength  ol  th^*  representa 
tion  caused  by  the  slaves.  1  he  697*697  slaves ' 
of  1790  furnished,  accorcfing  10  the  ratio  ot ! 
one  representative  to  33.000  <d  three  fitibs  of* 
them,  twelve  representatives  out  of  one  huu 
dfed  ftnd'sixj  the  whole  nnmber  of  to'^bers 


of  congress.  The  896.849  of  1800,  by  the 
^ame  ratio  furnished  16  out  of  142— and  the 
1,138,260  (tne  number  of  represented  slaves 
now)  at  the  rate  of  35,000  to  a  representa* 
live,  furnishes  19  out  ot  182;  which  proves  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  Comparative  represen¬ 
tation  ol  slaves.  The  slave- holding  states 
have  moreover  advanced,  even  tbeir  white 
populatioUf  in  a  greater  ratio  than  many  of 
the  s'ates  of  the  north.  During  the  twenty 
years,  troro  179^  to  1810,  Massac  base  Its  had 
not  added  one  tourih  to  her  population, 
Rhode-lsland  not  one  eighth,  Connecticut 
not  one  tenth,  whilst  during  the  same  period 
the  white  populatmu  ot  Maryland  has  in* 
creased  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
the  population  oi  Virginia,  North-Carolina, 
ai  d  South-Carolma,  more  rapidly  ;  Georgia 
has  nearly  trebled  her  while  pofxilalion, 
Kentucky  has  increased  hers  five  £uld,  and 
•  bat  ol  Tennessee  has  augmented  even  within 
ten  years  to  more  than  double. 

From  these  tacts  it  wouhl  appear  that  the 
slave  representation  does  not  seem  likely  to 
grow  into  dispropurtioned  magnitude,  nor 
has  any  infiuence  or  power  been  annexed  to 
it  greater  than  must  have  been  originally 
coniemplated.  In  examining,  however,  the 
question  ol  (h«  comparative  iiilluence  of  ihe 
slates.  It  should  not  be  dissembled  that-  the 
i  ower  communicated  by  ibe  slave  represen* 
»Hlion  is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  counter* 
balanced  in  favor  ol  the  states,  to  whom  that 
representation  is  most  offensive,  by  other  ad¬ 
vantages  from  a  different,  source.  The  effi¬ 
cient  power  of  any  state  in  the  union  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  ol  its  representa* 
lives  111  one  branch  congress  ;  it  is  com¬ 
pounded  ol  the  number  of  those  representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  number  of  its  senators  ;  nor 
can  any  true  estimate  of  the  relative  impor- 
lance  of  the  states  be  formed,  it  ibis  promi¬ 
nent  considaration  b«  overlooked.  The  Se* 
nate  is,  in  laci,  the  principal  depository  of 
ihe  national  power.  An  integral  branch  of 
iho  legislature^  none  of  the  most  ordinary 
acts  ol  govemmenl  can  be  perlormed  with¬ 
out  its  convent;  the  high  court  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  it  e/ercises  the  authority  of  a  suprema 
judicial  fVibunal.  The  treaty  making  power 
is  iher^;  no  officer  can  be  appointed  without 
Its  consent,  and  so  far  are  these  privileges 
from  being  merely  nominal,  that  we  have 
I  se^i  that  body  reject  Ihe  nominations  of  the 
president ;  refuse  to  ratily  articles  of  a 
[  foreign  treaty,  end  deny  its  assent  to  laws  re- 
I  commanded  by  the  president,  and  passed  by 
the  other  branch  of  ihe  legislatures  The 
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best  test  of  power,  therefore,  is  in  the  senate;  thirtieth,  therefore,  in  one  house,  they  gain 
I  and  it  is  there  that  the  complaining  states  ac-  a  ninth  in  the  more  important  branch  of  the 
tually  enjoy  an  ample  indemaity  for  all  the  legislature.  So,  too,  rhe  five  states  east  of  ^ 
I  inequalities  in  their  representation.  The  the  north  river,  containing  little  more  than  % 

I  committee  reluctantly  advert  to  a  topic  of  filth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  unions 
I  so  much  delicacy  ;  but  since  they  have  been  and  not  a  fourth  of  the  white  inhabitants^ 
tempted  into  the  discussion  by  the  complaints  have  a  power  in  the  senate  actually  greater 
I  *of  other  states,  they  cannot  disguise  their  than  one  fourth. 

conviction,  that  the  true  sufferers  m  the  con*  The  northern  states  have,  besides,  another 
federacy,  those  who  alone  have  cause  to  la-  counterpoise  for  the  disproportionate  ad- 
ment  the  disproportion  between  their  strength  vancement  of  their  neighbours.  The  other 
and  their  power,  are  the  large  middle  states,  stales  are  in  a  very  considerable  degree  in* 
The  theory  of  htaie  sovereignty  has  as  debted  for  the  increase  of  people  to  the  con¬ 
signed  to  each  an  equal  power  in  the  senate;  slant  emigrations  from  New*£ngland,  and  itr 
but  in  the  practiral  legislation  the  exercise  of  their  new  stations,  the  intelligence  and  activi« 
that  power  is  m  the  highest  degree  unequal,  ty  of  these  emigrants  insure  them  a  rapid 
The  state  of  Cinnecticut,  of  VVrroont,  or  of  promotion  to  places  of  power,  to  which  they 
New- Hampshire,  for  instance,  d<>es  not  pos*  cannot  fail  to  carry  a  filial  regard  for  the  in* 
sess  one  third  of  the  population  of  New  terests  of  their  parent  state.  Thus,  it  is  un* 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  yet  they  have  each  a  derstood,  that  in  the  last  congress  nine  out  of 
voice  in  the  senate  equal  to  that  of  these  seventeen  of  the  representatives  of  New-York 
stales.  For  every  inhabitant  of  Rhode-  were  natives  of  Connecticut;  and  a  great 
Island,  there  are  more  than  ten  in  Pennsyl-  number  of  the  members  of  congress  from  the 
vama,  and  more  than  twelve  in  New  York,  middle  and  western  states  are  eroigraots  from 
yet  in  all  that  concerns  the  commerce,  the  the  northern,  whose  early  associations  will 
agriculture,  the  whole  destinies  of  New*  give  them  a  natural  and  honourable  respect 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  76,000  people  'or  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
of  Rhi>de*lsland.  have  an  equal  voice  with  From  these  considerations,  the  committee 
the  959.000  of  New* York,  or  the  810,000  conclude,  that  if  any  change  in  the  iunda* 
of  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  Pennsyh  mental  principle  of  representation  be  desira* 
vama  contain  about  300,900  inhabitants  ble,  it  should  be  a  complete  one,  such  a  one 
more  than  all  the  five  states  east  of  the  as  would  place  the  real  power  ot  the  govern* 

I  North  river,  yet  those  states  have  no  less  ment  on  the  basis  of  its  white  population,  and 
than  10  voices  in  the  senate,  while  New-  render  the  number,  not  merely  of  representa- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  have  together  only  lives  but  of  senators,  proportioned  to  the 
four.  Compared  virith  the  9lave*bolding  tree  while  inhabitants  within  the  union.  Any 
state.s,  this  disparity,  though  less  striking,  is  alteration  less  than  this,  would  be  partial  in 
sufficiently  obvious.  Virginia  has  a  white  its  operation,  and  would  vary  the  terms  of 
population  equal  to  that  of  Connecticut,  the  original  compact  without  carrying  into 
Rbode-Isiand  and  New*Hampshire,  yet  her  lull  and  fair  operation  the  new  principle  in* 
two  voices  in  the  senate  are  overpowered  by  troduced  into  it.  The  committee,  therefore^ 
those  of  six  senators  from  those  states.  The  dissent  from  the  proposed  amendment, 
five  southern  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  The  next  amendment  is  in  these  words-— 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Geor-  “  No  new  state  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
gia,  contain  132,000  white  inhabitants  more  union  by  congress,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
than  the  five  northern  states  of  Massachu  granted  by  the  constitution,  without  tho  con'» 
setts,  Rhode  Island, Connecticut,  New  Hamp-  currenct  of  two  thirds  ot  both  houses.** 

?hire  and  Vermont,  besides  nearly  one  mil-  The  erection  of  new  states  seems  to  have 
lion  of  black  inhabitants  ;  yet  their  power  in  veen  contemplated  at  every  period  of  our 
the  senate  is  the  same.  Thus,  if  the  392,000  union.  In  the  constitution  of  1778»  Canada 
slaves  of  Virginia,  give  her  six  representa-  was  invited  to  accede  to  the  conlederation ; 
tives  more  than  Connecticut,  Rhode*Island  and  in  the  existing  constitution  of  17W  it  is 
and  New  Hampshire,  that  is  six  voices  more  declared,  that  new  states  shall  be  admitted 
out  of  182,  those  three  states  have  in  the  se-  »nto  the  union,**  without  any  qualification  cx- 
nate  four  more  voices  than  an  equal  white  rept  the  previous  consent  of  the  parties, 
population  in  Virginia,  that  is  four  more  where  the  new  were  created  within  the  limits 
voice?  out  of  thirty-six.  Where  they  lose  a  of  old  states.  Several  states. of  that  descrip* 
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tinn  have  siaee  l>cem  t reerted  ;  but  the  princU 
pal  object  oo  which  the  constitutional  provi» 
aion  has  now  to  operate,  is  the  vacant  territo 
ry  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  entitled  to 
t^missioD  on  certain  specified  terms.  The 
Tight  as  well  as  the  justice  of  varying  those 
terms  are  equally  doubtful.  First,  as  to  the 
right.  By  the  ordinance  of  178r  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  inhabitants  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio, 
that  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
states  shall  be  erected  within  their  limits ; 
and  that  whenever  any  one  i>f  those  state  had 
60,00Q  free  inhabitants  they  should  be  ad* 
sniited  into  the  onion  on  the  same  tooting  as 
the  original  states.  It  was  moreover  stipu 
lated,  that  “  as  far  as  it  can  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy, 
such  admission  shall  be  allowed  when  there 
may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in 
the  state  than  60,000/'  This  agreement  is 
introduced  by  the  iollowing  emphatic  de 
Claratiun :  “  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  de 

clared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  arti 
cles  of  compact  between  the  original  states 
and  the  people  and  slates  in  the  said  territo 
fy.  and  for  ever  remain  unalterable,  e::repi 
by  common  consent,’* 

With  regard  to  the  states  thus  designated, 
it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  congress  to 
prescribe  new  terms  of  admission.  .  To  oiber  I 
arts  of  the  vacant  territory  of  the  United 
tates^  the  same  obstacle  of  binding  stipula* 
fion  may  not  apply,  but  the  general  pnnciple 
of  allowing  to  the  new  states  a  share  of  pow¬ 
er  corresponding  te  their  growing  wealth  and 
population,  seems  fair  and  reasonable.  New 
$tates  can  be  hereafter  formed  only  of  Ame* 
Tican  territory  and  American  population,  of, 
land  already  In  our  possession,  or  to  be  here  | 
after  acquired,  and  of  people  emigrants  from ! 
Other  parts  of  the  union.  Is  it,  then,  wise  to 
close  against  those  who  have  retired  to  the 
wilderness,  and  through  whose  exertions  the ! 
CultivatioOf  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
whole  nation  is  incalculably  augmented  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  deny  therai  m  they  emerge  from 
poverty  to  opulence,  a  share  in  governing 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  ?  Is  it  just 
to  deny  to  an  American  citixen  his  birth 
right  of  political  power,  because  he  removes 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  section  of 
the  union  f  Or,  is  it  not  at  once  a  more 
liberal  and  judicious  policy  to  suffer  their 
political  importance  to  expand,  as  their  ter* 
tilery  ripens  in  population  and  improvamtnt  ? 


The  progress  of  our  history  has  not  taught 
us  to  apprehend  danger  from  this  source. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  five 
stales  have  been  admitted  into  the  union,  one 
in  the  north,  Vermont — one  in  the  southf 
Louisiana — three  in  the  west,  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Tennessee.  The  first  has  since  her 
admission,  increased  more  rapidly  than  any 
of  the  northern  states,  and  is  now  the  third 
in  rank  of  the  five.  Kentucky  is  more  popu¬ 
lous  in  whites  than  any  northern  state  except 
Massachusetts,  or  any  southern  state  except 
Virginia.  Tennessee  and  Ohio  have  equal 
population  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  and  northern  states,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  at  the  next  census  exceed  nearly  all 
of  them.  Louisiana,  from  iis  recent  occupa* 
tion  by  the  United  States,  has  a  population 
about  equal  to  Rhode dsland  or  Delaware, 
but  its  progress  is  much  more  rapid  ;  and 
we  may  safely  calculate,  that  in  a  lew  years 
its  population  will  equal  that  of  ihe  greater 
part  of  the  states  in  the  union.  From  this 
review,  it  appears  that  no  particular  section 
of  country  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  states  beyond  their  lair  claims 
bv  population,  and  that  the  privilege  of 
forming  them  has  been  accorded  indiscri* 
minately  to  all,  in  proportion  as  their  powers 
have  been  developed.  The  committee,  there* 
fore,  cannot  recoinroeud  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

By  the  next  amendment  it  is  proposed  that 
“  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  lay  any 
embargo  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the  citi* 
lens  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  or  har¬ 
bors  thereof  for  more  than  sixty  days.” 

The  committee  can  see  little  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  proposal  to  recommend  it,  and 
they  foresee  in  practice  very  serious  inconve¬ 
niences  from  it.  In  most  other  nations  an 
embargo  is  principally  used  as  a  temporary 
detention  to  conceal  or  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
parture  of  some  expedition  ,  but  in  addition 
to  these  causes,  our  peculiar  situation  gives 
to  such  a  measure  a  character  of  defensive 
war,  as  well  as  of  offensive  hostility.  An 
.embargo  may  here  be  imposed  as  a  prelimiv 
nary  to  a  war,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  ai 
home  resources  which  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  adversaries,  and  of  warning  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  seek  shelter  from  impending  bostili*. 
ties.  This  country,  too,  stands  in  a  relation 
to  the  world  which  no  other  nation  occupies. 
The  U.  States  is  a  great  granary  from  which 
many  other  countries  art  supplied,  and  some 
have  beta  occasionally  fed#  To  wiihholdi 
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Sbr  a  time,  those  necefsary  supplies  from  a 
nation  coiumiltinj^  aggressions  against  us,  is 
a  measure  of  iair,  obvious  and  etfectual  hos 
tiliry,  by  \vhich  tbe  offending  nation  may  b^ 
reclaimed  to  a  just  course  of  conduct.  Such 
a  measure  should,  therefore,  be  left,  with  the 
other  incidents  of  war,  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  efficacy 
of  an  embargo  may  depend  on  its  duration. 
Approaching  hostilities  may  be  averted  or 
determined  in  sixty  days.  Within  sixty  days 
a  refusal  to  furnish  supplies  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  inconvenience  to  an  enemy.  If  it 
be  said  the  embargo  may ,  be  renewed,  why 
the  necessity  of  any  limitation  of  time,  since 
the  same  power  which  can  renew  a  limited, 
may  re(>eal  an  unqualified  embargo  when 
circumstances  require  it.  But  during  the 
)oni{  recess  ot  Congress  it  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable  to  renew  an  embargo  every  sixty  days. 
TKe  more  judicious  plan  seems  to  be  to  trust 
the  power  where  it  now  is — and  this  the 
more  willing,  as  our  recent  experience  will , 
have  turnished  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  that  spenes  «‘t  restriction. 

The  1  'urih  amendment  states,  that  “  Con* 
gres*>  shall  not  liave  power,  without  the  c«>n- 
currence  ot  two  thirds  of  both  houses,  to  in¬ 
terdict  the  comroerc’al  intercourse  between 
the  United  Spates  and  any  foreign  ration  or 
the  depend»*nciea  thereof.” 

The  power  of  regulating  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  is  so  inherent  and  insepara¬ 
ble  an  incident  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
union  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  it  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  most  important  functions. 
A  majority  ot  congress  have  now,  and  would 
have,  even  alter  the  adoption  of  this  amend 
ment,  the  right  of  regulating-  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  ;**  they  have  a  right  by 
enormous  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  by 
imposition  on  foreign  ships,  by  the  various 
devises  of  commercial  legislation,  to  establish 
a  virtual  interdict  between  us  and  foreign 
nations.  It  is  not  perceived,  therefore,  that 
any  thing  would  be  gained  by  requiring  two 
thirds  to  do  nominally  what  a  majority  may 
do  actually;  and  even  the  little  thus  gained 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  union  would  be 
not  only  without  use,  but  actually  injurious, 
by  weakening  some  of  the  most  essential  and 
valuable  powers  of  a  well  organiaed  govern* 
iQent, 

The  next  proposal  is,  that  “  congress  shall 
not  make  or  declare  war,  or  authorise  acts  of 
hostility  against  any  foreign  nation,  without 
Ihe  concurreoce  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses 


of  congress,  except  such  acts  of  hostility  ,ba 
in  deience  of  the  teiriiories  of  the  United 
States  when  actually  invaded.*^ 

To  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  insu¬ 
perable  obiections  present  themselves,  Jii 
the  first  place,  its  tendency,  like  that  of  the 
two  preceding  amendments,  is  to  enfeeble  the 
national  government.  Now,  there  is  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  poliiical  system  which  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  ether  nations, 
has  more  emphatically  recommended  than 
this,  that  the  maintenance  ef  the  general  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  powers,  is  vital  to  the  freedom  and  the 
greatness  of  this  nation.  The  federal  consti¬ 
tution  was  established  amidst  the  collisions  of 
conflicting  sovereignties ;  its  powers  were  con¬ 
ceded  reluctantly  and  warily  by  the  jealousy 
of  surrounding  states,  whose  prophetic  sus¬ 
picion  saw  in  it  the  embryo  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny.  None  of  these  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  The  dangers  to  public 
liberty  are,  it  is  conceived,  much  greater 
from  the  states,  themselves,  than  from  the 
union,  and  our  whole  political  course"  is  a 
standing  admonition  to  the  American  states¬ 
man  to  protect, at  all  times,  and  at  all  hazards, 
the  national  government  from  the  jealousy  of 
discontented  states,  and  the  fatal  influence 
of  sectional  and  local  preponderance.  At 
such  a  season  as  this,  therefore,  it  seems  un¬ 
wise  to  strip  the  government  of  the  Union  of 
its  highest  prerogatives  ;  to  trammel  it  with 
restrictions,  and  to  expose  it  to  partial  and 
focal  influences  :  for 

Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
amendment  in  any  other  light,  than  as  sub¬ 
jecting  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  the  do« 
minion  of  a  very  small  minority.  The  basis 
of  our  whole  government  is,  that  the  clear 
ascertained  voice  of  the  majority  must  be 
obeyeil — a  perfectly  fair  and  just  principle. 
The  only  cases  in  which  the  constitution  has 
I  varied  from  that  principle,  arc  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  to  coun- 
terbalance  the  negative  of  the  president— 
the  requisition  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  to 
ratify  treaties;  where,  as  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  has  no  voice,  a  greater  number  of 
the  other  should  sanction  what  is  to  become 
a  law  of  the  land — and  the  requisition  of 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  in  impeach* 
ments,  a  provision  like  the  unanimity  of 
a  jury  on  the  side  ef  mercy.  But  it  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  our  institutions,  that 
an  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  like  a  decla* 
alion  of  war,  or  a  rebtnciion  of  infcrcoursie 
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\9\ih  foreign  nations  should  depend,  not 
on  the  Will  of  a  majority,  but,  in  fact,  ot 
e  minority.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
leave  the  whole  nation  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  $mall  minority,  representing,  per 
haps,  the  least  populous  part  of  tlie  union. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  such  a  measure  re 
commended  by  the  president,  and  passed  by 
Cwp^tbirds  of  the  bouse  of  representatives. 
On  the  floor  of  the  senate,  if  the  members 
from  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  41amp 
shire,  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana 
combined,  the  law  would  be  defeated  ;  that 
is,  the  representatives  of  a  white  population 
of  766,786  souls,  a  population  less  than 
that  of  New- York  alone,  or  Pennsylvania 
alone,  would  have  the  power  of  controlling 
the  whole  union ;  the  representatives  ot 
910,959  souls  would  govern  the  fate  of 
7t239  903  ;  about  one*seventh  part  of  the 
union  would  thus  be  completely  masters  of' 
the  whole. 

In  the  next  place,  the  restriction  propo* 
sed  could  not  be  made  to  accord  with  the  ge* 
Reral  powers  enjoyed  at  present  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  congress.  The  president  and  the 
maiority  in  congress  are  charged  with  the 
general  defence;  they  regulate  commerce  ; 
they  have  the  superintendence  of  foreign  af 
fairs,  they  have  the  means  of  raising  funds 
aod  armies ;  they  have  the  power,  therefore, 
of  controlling  all  the  preliminary  negotia¬ 
tions  and  measures  which  lead  to  war  ;  yet 
before  the  commencement  of  bostiliiies  they 
would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
minority.  The  distinction,  moreover,  sug^ 
gested  by  the  amendment,  would  be  wholly 
fallacious  in  practice.  Offensive  hostilities 
are  often  the  best  means  of  defence,  and  that 
surely  would  be  a  most  impoli  ic  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  would  curb  the  spirit  and  fetter 
the  strength  of  the  nation  ;  which  might  con¬ 
demn  it  to  witness  the  grossest  insults  and 
injuries ;  which  would  render  it  the  inactive 
spectator  of  hostilities  against  us  on  the 
ocean,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  foreign 
commerce,  until  the  enemy  would  relieve  us 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  small  minority  by  an 
actual  invasion  of  our  soil.  The  unanimity 
of  a  Polish  diet,  would  be  more  unreasonable, 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  less  inconvenient. — 
The  danger  against  which  the  amendment 
professes  to  guard,  is  that  of  a  small  majori¬ 
ty  involving  the  nation  \n  wan.^  Such  a  con¬ 
juncture  may  possible  arise,  but  it  is  a  fair  in« 
oident  to  the  many  advantages  of  our  form 
of  government,  and  the  majority  perceivin 


its  weakness  should  proceed  with  greater 
caution.  In  other  countries  the  single  voice 
of  the  sovereign  may  put  to  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  Our  security  is,  that  no  war 
can  be  conyn^nced  unless  the  executive,  and 
H  majority  .‘both  of  the  representatives  and 
senators  concur  in  its  propriety.  To  require 
more  than  that  majority,  is  inevitably  to 
make  the  will  of  the  greater  part  of  the  na« 
tion  submissive  to  that  of  the  smaller.  The 
committee  cannot  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle. 

The  sixth  amendment,  is,  *‘That  no  per¬ 
son  who  shall  be  hereafter  naturalized,  shall 
be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  senate  or 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Slates^ 
nor  be  capable  of  holding  any  civil  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales.*' 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  native  population  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  introduction  of  foreigners  an  object 
of  very  secondary  concern,  and  that  without 
arrogance  we  may  be  suffered  to  think,  that 
competent  persons  may  be  found  among  our 
native  citizens,  to  All  all  the  offices  ot  go¬ 
vernment,  Yet  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  the  total  exclusion  proposed,  is  ge¬ 
nerous  to  others,  or  wise  to  ourselves.  The 
revolutions  of  Europe  may  hereafter  drive, 
as  they  have  already  driven,  many  an  honor¬ 
able  and  distinguished  exile  to  the  shelter  of 
our  hospitality.  The  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  his  native  country,  is  some' 
guarantee  that  he  has  not  chosen  his  new 
residence  from  any  motive  of  levity,  but  from 
deliberate  ch<jice;  and  when  he  has  abjured  the 
allegiance  to  that  country  ;  when  his  fortunes 
and  family  are  fixed  among  us  ;  when  he  has 
closed  all  avenues  to  his  return,  when  a  long 
probation  has  evinced  his  attachment  to  our 
institutions;  why  should  his  mind  continue 
still  in  exile,  and  whv  should  the  natural  and 
honourable  arobit'on  for  political  distinction, 
be  extinguished  for  ever  in  his  breast  i  why, 
ton,  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
choice  of  such  a  man,  whose  European  ex* 
perience  may  be  useful,  if  the -deliberate 
voice  of  the  community  is  in  bis  favour  i 
O^her  nations  do  not  indulge  in  so  jealous  an 
exclusion.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in 
Europe,  which  does  not  habitually  employ 
the  talents  of  strangers,  whenever  they  can 
be  most  useful. 

Even  in  Et^land,  the  most  fastidious  of  all 
the  nations  ol  Europe  with  regard  to  stran¬ 
gers,  naturalization  is,  in  many* respects,  more 
e  V  than  in  the  United  Stales,  ^any  of  the. 
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restrictions  on  aliens  may  be  at  once  removed  his  magistracy.  This  high  independence  of 
by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  the  mere  will  ol  character  is  so  admirable  a  part  of  a  states** 
the  crown;  and  we  can  readily  call  to  our  man’s  character,  that  to  secure  it  we  might 
recollection,  even  within  the  present  reign,  be  tempted  to  overlook  the  many  inconve- 
several  officers  of  high  rank,  both  civil  and  niences  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
military,  employed  in  important'and  confi  proposed  amendment;  the  instability,  and 
dential  stations  by  the  gfivernment  of  that  vacillation,  for  instance^  which  such  frequent 
country.  In  the  United  States,  moreover,  we  changes  give  the  administration — the  denial 
enjoy  a  greater  security  than  other  nations,  to  the  nation  of  the  future  services  of  a  pre- 
frora  the  deliberation  with  which  the  choice  sident  who  has  proved  himself  eminently 
of  our  country  must  be  made — the  pruba  qualified  for  his  office,  and  the  destruction 
tionary  term  of  rebidence,  and  the  certainty  t*f  one  great  inducement  to  good  eondttet  in 
that  no  foreigner  can  rise  to  power  but  by  an  officei,  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  fu* 
the  voluntary  suffrage  of  the  community,  lure  confidence  for  past  services. 

Ihe  number  of  foreigners  now  in  office  does  The  amendment  is,  however,  defective  in 
not  threaten  any  inconvenience,  and  even  two  respects,  its  chief  object  is  to  shield 
that  number  will  no  doubt  rapidly  diminish,  the  independence  of  the  president  by  pre» 
Out  of  182  representatives  in  congress,  there  venting  future  intrigues  for  fKiwer.  It  should 
are,  it  is  believed,  not  more  than  four  who  therefore,  proscribe  the  ex*president  not 
Were  born  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  merely  from  the  chief  magistracy,  but  from 
Stales,  and  in  the  senate  not  one  member,  all  other  offices.  The  same  president  who 
]q  one  respect,  too,  the  operation  of  the  would  submit  to  the  dominion  of  others  to 
amendment  would  be  injurious  by  preventing  secure  a  re  election,  would  be  equally  sub-- 
the  employment  ol  Americau  consuls,  natives  servient  for  the  vice-presidency,  or  he  tnighc 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside — a  become  the  partisan  of  that  candidate  for 
practice  almost  universal  among  commercial  the  next  presidency,  who  would  secure  binn 
naiioos.  The  natural  and  prudent  precau*  a  retreat  in  some  subordinate  station.  The 
lioiis  against  foreign  influence  will  therefore  exclusion  from  office  to  be  eflectual,  must  be 
probably  be  satisfied  by  requiring  a  long  no-  general.  The  amendment  errs  in  another 
viciate  to  wean  a  stranger  from  foreign  modes  respect.  One  of  the  great  features  of  the 
ol  thinking,  and  insure  his  attachment  to  our  executive  should  be  permanency  and  stabili**’ 
institutions,  and  after  that  ordeal  is  past,  ly.  It  represents  the  nation  ;  it  is  immediate^ 
leaving  him  a  fair  competition  with  native  ly  charged  with  its  foreign  concerns ;  it  there* 
talents  for  political  advancement ;  a  compe«  fore  should  present,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
tiiion  in  which  the  natural  bias  in  favour  of  something  systematic  in  its  conduct,  and  per* 
our  own'  countrymen  will  ensure  them,  at  manent  in '‘its  character.  Frequent  changes 
least,  an  equal  chance  of  success.  The  com-  give  it  a  fatal  cast  of  irresolution  and  incon- 
raittee,  therefore,  recommend  a  dissent  from  sistency.  The  short  period  fur  which  the 
the  proposed  amendment.  president  is  chosen,  e.xposes  the  admtnistra- 

The  seventh  amendment  is,  that  “  The  lion  to  that  error,  but  his  re-eligibiiity  (i# 
same  person  shall  not  be  elected  president  of  jjjj  conduct  be  approved)  furnishes  the  means 
the  United  States  a  second  time,  nor  shall  the  q(  correcting  it.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be 
president  be  elected  from  the  saqgie  slate  two  jgeraed  proper  to  deny  the  right  of  re-elec- 
terms  in 'succession.’*  ^jon,  the  president  should  be  chosen  origi- 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment,  the  ^^jiy  f„|.  ^  longer  terra,  since  it  would  be 
provi.’on  against  the  re'*eleciion  of  the  anomaly  io  our  system,  that  the 

president,  is  strongly  recommended  by  its  retmfe  of  the  ju  iciary  should  be  without 
tendency  to  insure  the  more  complete  indt-  limitation  ot  lime,  that  of  the  senate 
pendence  of  that  officer.  It  is  supposed  years,  with  an  indefinite  right  of  re*elec- 
that,  after  reaching  the  highest  elevation  tion  while  the  executive  alone,  that  branch- 
which  his  country  could  raise  him,  government  where  system,  perroanen- 

a  president  of  the  United  States,  with  no-  experience  can  alone  secure  a  wise 

thing  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  rival  administration ;  that  the  executive  alone 
politicians,  nor  to  hope  from  popular  favour,  should  be  condemned  to  more  Irequeift 
Wing  no  partisans  to  reward  for  the  pastor  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  govetn- 
gain  for  the  future,  would  exercise  with 

Btore  freedom  and  firmness  (he  functions  of  regard  tu  (be  second  branch  of  tho 
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amendment,  it  is  not  perceived  that  any  ad* 
vantage  could  be  gained  by  circunnscribing 
the  public  choice  within  any  .geographical 
boundaries.  At  the  tormation  o^tbe  consii* 
tution,  when  the  states  were  less  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  more  jealous,  both  of 
the  general  government  and  of  themselves, 
than  they  now  are,  it  was  a  natural  precau 
tion  against  the  accumulation  ol  power,  either 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  particular,  state, 
that  the  two  highest  officers  ol  the  govern 
ment  should  not  be  from  the  same  state.—* 
That  restriction  still  exists.  But  our  expe 
rience  since  has  not  proved  the  utility  of  se 
lecting  oflicers  of  any  kind,  with  reference 
merely  to  their  places  of  residence,  and  all 
those  arrangements,  which  indicate  that  we 
are  citizens  of  a  state,  rather  than  citizens  ol 
the  United  States,  are  not  now  to  be  en 
couraged.  It  seems  wiser  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  nation  perfectly  unrestrained— >and  to 
suffer  the  discernment  of  the  country  to  se- 
-Jecl  its  best  citizens,  without  regarding  the 
section  of  the  union  where  they  may  happen 
40  reside. 

The  committee,  therefore,  conclude  this 
examination  by  submitting  to  the  considera 
lion  of  the  senate  the  following  resolutions :  ’ 

WniRkAS,  The  legislatures  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  have  proposed  tlie  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

First.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may 
he  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
respective  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed  and  all  other  persons. 

Second.  No  new  state  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
union  by  congress,  in  virtue  of  the  powder  granted 
by  the  constitution  without  the  concurrence  of  two 
Jbirds  of  both  houses. 

Third.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  lay 
any  embargo  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  ports  or  habors  thereof,  for  more 
than  sixty  days. 

Fourth  Congress  shall  not  have  powder,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  third*  of  both  houses,  to 
interdict  the  comme>’cial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  or  the  de¬ 
pendencies  thereof. 

Fifth  Congress  shall  not  make  or  declare  war, 
or  authorise  acts  of  hostility  against  any  foreign 
fiation,  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
both  houses,  except  such  acts  of  hostility  be  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  when 
actually  invaded. 

Sixth.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  natu¬ 
ralized,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  senate 
or  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
nor  capable  of  holding  any  civil  office  under  the 
autliorlty  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  elected 
pKsident  of  the  United  States  a  second  time,  nor 


shall  the  president  be  elected  fifom  the  same  ftate 
two  terms  in  succession. 

Resolved^  by  the  sena.e  and  house  of  representa* 
tvoes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Fenmylvania  in  gene» 
ral  assembly  met.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  concur 
in  the  said  amendments 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  toregoing  preamble  and  re¬ 
solution  to  each  of  die  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  state  in  congress .  and  to  the  executive 
of  each  state  in  the  union,  with  a  rr^quest  that  the 
same  be  laid  befoie  the  legislature  tlureof. 


Headquarters  Tth  military  district. 

New-Orleans,  Feb.  15,  1815. 

FeUorv  dtisens  and  soldiers. 

The  flag  vessel  which  was  sent  to  the  enemy’s 
fleet  has  returned ;  and  brings  with  it  intelli¬ 
gence,  extracted  from  a  London  paper,  that  on 
the  25th  of  December,  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Ghent,  by  the  American  coinraissioii- 
ers  and  those  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

We  must  not  be  thrown  into  false  security  by 
hopes  that  may  be  delusive.  It  is  by  holding 
out  such,  that  ain  artful  and  insidious  enemy  tm 
often  seeks  to  accomplish  what  the  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  of  bis  strength  will  not  enable  him  toeffect. 
To  place  you  ofiT  your  guard  and  attack  you  by 
surprize,  is  the  natural  expedient  of  one  who, 
having  experieneeil  the  superiority  of  your 
arms,  still  hopes  to  overcome  you  by  stratagem. 
Though  young  in  the  “  trade”  of  war,  it  is  not 
by  such  artifices  that  he  will  deceive  us. 

Peace,  whenever  it  shall  be  re-established 
on  fair  and  honourable  terns,  is  an  event  in 
which  both  nations  ought  to  rejoice ;  bat  wheth¬ 
er  the  articles  which  arc  saki  to  be  signed  for 
its  restoration  will  be  approved  by  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  give  to  them  their  final  confir¬ 
mation,  Ik  yet  uncertain.  Until  they  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  I  resident 
of  the  United  States,  peace,  though  so  much 
desired,  may  be  still  distant. — When  that  shall 
he  done,  the  happy  intelligence  will  be  public^ 
ly  and  speedily  announced.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  motive  that  can  operate  on  men  who  love 
their  country,  and  are  determined  not  to  lose  it. 
calls  upon  us  for  increased  vigilance  and  exertion. 

If  peace  be  near  at  hand,  the  days  of  our 
watchfulness— of  our  toils  and  privations — will 
be  proport ionably  tew.  If  it  be  distant,  we 
shall,  at  auy  rate,  hasten  its  arrival,  by  being 
constantly  and  every  where  prepared  lor  war. 

Whatever  be  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  wC 
must  be  ready  to  meet  them.  Should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  assail  us  again,  we  will,  once 
more,  drive  him  ignominiously  from  out  shore. 

If  he  place  his  hopes  of  success  on  stratageui,  our 
watchfulness  shall  disappoiiit  him  ;  il  on  an  ex¬ 
ertion  of  hts  strength,  w’e  have  proved  how  sue* 
cessfully  that  can  be  resisted. 

It  is  tnie  fort  Bowyer  has  fallen  ;  but  it  must 
and  will  be  speedily  regained.  We  will  expel 
the  invader  from  every  spot  on  our  soil;  and 
teach  him,  if  he  hopes  for  conquest,  how  vain  it 

““■“““"‘“SfroCT  JACKSON, 


